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PREFACE 


"T’HESE essays are mainly devoted to 
phases of the industrial problem. The 
paucity of output by our competitive system, 
_after more than a century of production by 
power, is demonstrated, and an attempt is 
made to outline an industrial system calcu- 
+lated to yield a full harvest to Science 
“while securing for the individual, albeit 
in an organised society, a maximum of 
personal liberty. The conception of and 
argument for The Great State—that the 
whole of the adult population should be 
organised to produce a high minimum standard 
of life, and that such organisation would yield 
a to the whole community not only the materials 
“J of such a standard but a quality and degree 
2 of leisure and liberty at present undreamed 
2 of—have been already given to the world by 
a body of writers under the editorship of 
~Mr. H. G. Wells, and part of the essay entitled 
°“*The Future of Work,” which appears in 


“this volume, has been before published. It 
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is here contrasted with a study of British 
material output which reveals the frustration — 
of invention by commercial method, and 
shows how large a proportion of the working 
population has its labour misdirected and 
poured out in waste. 

It will be found of great interest to compare 
the studies of national expenditure and of 
commercial expansion which appear in these 
pages with the record of material pro- 
duction as it is. The scale of commercial 
operations, although it has undoubtedly ex- 
tended in recent years, is still small in relation 
to national needs and existing powers of pro- 
duction, and in the time to come the world’s 
statistics of the opening years of the twentieth 
century, great as they are when compared 
with those of fifty years ago, will undoubtedly 
appear exceedingly insignificant. The petty 
scale upon which our operations are as yet 
conducted, with results which yield a poor 
product qualified by unequal distribution, 
still stultifies thought and makes it difficult 
to prosecute reforms of any great value. The 
truth about our national expenditure is that, 
even in relation to our existing National 
Dividend, it is neither enormous nor alarm- 
ing, and that if every penny of it were an 
expression of waste, it would furnish by no 
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means the largest example of economic frustra- 
tion which is revealed by study of our social 
and industrial fabric. I have dealt with 
this matter of proportion at some length in 
the essay entitled “The Road to Ruin,” 
for I know of nothing more important than 
that we should bear constantly in mind 
that the affairs of 46,000,000 people, even 
when conducted on an inadequate scale, are 
necessarily expressed in large aggregates. To 
propose that we should spend an additional 
five shillings per head per annum in training 
our people does not sound alarming, but to 
vary expression and to propose the additional 
provision of £11,500,000 a year for the pur- 
poses of a national system of Continuation 
Schools is usually sufficient to end discussion 
on the subject, so imperfect is the power to 
perceive £11,500,000 as five shillings per head 
for 46,000,000 heads, and to realise that it 
is a trifling sum in relation even to our existing 
inadequate income—that income which under 
any system of industry must necessarily gain 
by the better training of the national personnel. 

Some of the essays in this volume have been 
before published in whole or part in various 
periodicals, and I should like here to express 
my indebtedness to the editors of “ The 
Westminster Gazette,” “‘ The Daily News and 
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Leader,” ‘“‘ The Daily Chronicle,” ‘“‘ The Con- 
temporary Review,” ‘‘ The New Statesman,” 
**Kveryman,’ and “The Star,” for giving 
them publicity. 

My thanks are due to Mr. James J. Mallon, 
the devoted secretary of the National Anti- 
Sweating League, for kindly revising the essay 
on ‘“‘ The Minimum Wage in Practice.” 


L. G. Cu1ozzA MONEY. 


May 16, 1914. 
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FUTURE OF WORK 


I 
POVERTY OF PRODUCTION 


§ 1. THE FRUSTRATION OF PRODUCTION 


W* commonly entertain such exagger- 
ated ideas of the production of wealth 
in our time that it is difficult to realise that 
the truth about a modern industrial State is 
that, although it has been armed by Science 
with extraordinary powers of production, it 
produces little. The little that is produced 
is distributed very unequally, and the net 
result is a community of poor people veneered 
with a thin layer of the well-to-do. To make 
this statement complete as a broad generalisa- 
tion of the facts, it is necessary to add that 
no small proportion of what production there 
is consists either of rubbish or of things that 
had better not be made. 
The results of the first British Census of 
Production, made in accordance with the 
1 
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provisions of the timid and inadequate Census 
of Production Act of 1906, enable us to state 
the condition of British production in almost 
precise terms. Agriculture was _ specifically 
excluded from the Census of Production Act, 
but the Board of Agriculture made a voluntary 
census of the agricultural output for the year 
1908, and the work was done so well that we 
are able to add its results with some con- 
fidence to the aggregates of the compulsory 
Production Census. 

Fortunately, in calculating the value of the 
production of British mines, mills, factories, 
and workshops, the Board of Trade, in carry- 
ing out the Census work, gave us not merely 
the gross value of the products of each trade. 
The gross value of the production of any 
industry is not due entirely to the efforts of 
that industry. Materials are bought and . 
worked upon, and what any industry adds 
to the wealth of the country is truly to be 
tested, not by the value of its output, but 
by the value which it adds to the materials 
which it uses. This value, the Board of 
Trade, in their report on the Census of Pro- 
duction, term the “net output.” If this 
net output had not been ascertained for each 
trade, it is obvious that there would be a 
very large element of duplication in the totals 
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arrived at. If we took the gross outputs of 
all our industries and added them together, 
we should be valuing many elements of pro- 
duction over and over again. Take coal as 
an example. The value of coal produced 
from British mines appears in the Census 
first under Coal. Some of this coal is used 
to smelt iron, and the value of this coal, 
therefore, again appears as Iron. The iron 
becomes a finished iron product, and the coal 
value appears again, perhaps more than once. 
One of these products, say a boiler plate, may 
again appear in the value of Ships. So £1 
worth of coal may appear twice, thrice, or 
more times. if we simply make an aggregate 
of the gross productions of all industries. 
By obtaining the “net product” of each 
industry, however, the element of duplica- 
tion is entirely avoided. 

The Board of Trade ascertained that the 
firms making returns had a gross output 
averaged at £1,765,366,000. The firms having 
these outputs, however, used materials valued 
at £1,028,346,000, and they gave work out to 
other firms valued at £24,885,000. The net 
industrial output of the United Kingdom, 
therefore, as revealed by the Census of Pro- 
duction, amounted to £712,135,000. It is 
well to set out here the particulars for each 
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of the great groups of trades as analysed by 


the Census: 


UnitTeEp Kinepom Inpustriat OvuTPuT, 1907 


i Ni : 
Group of Trades. Factory Vaiue, | and Work Gven | Goueiimaas 
Out. Ool: (2). 
£ £ £ 

Mines and Quarries 148,026,000 28,495,000 | 119,531,000 
Iron and Steel, Engi- 

neering and Ship- 

building 375,196,000} 222,114,000} 153,082,000 
Metal Trades 93,465,000 81,572,000} 11,893,000 
Textile Trades 333,561,000! 239,227,000] 94,334,000 
Clothing Trades . ; 107,983,000 60,310,000} 47,673,000 
Food,DrinkandTobacco} 287,446,000] 197,932,000} 89,514,000 
Chemical and Allied 

Trades ‘ y 75,032,000 53,475,000] 21,557,000 
Paper, Printing and 

Stationery . : 61,308,000 27,658,000} 33,650,000 
Leather, Canvas and 

Indiarubber 34,928,000 26,310,000 8,618,000 
Timber Trades : 46,390,000 24,946,000} 21,444,000 
Clay, Stone, Building,and 

Contracting Trades . 116,692,000 56,236,000} 60,456,000 
Miscellaneous Trades . 8,288,000 3,845,000 4,443,000 
Public Utility Services 77,051,000 31,111,000} 45,940,000 


TOTAL 


@) 


(2) 


(3) 


. |£1,765,366,000 |£1,053,231,000 |£712,135,000 





It will be seen that of the total £712,135,000, 


as much as £119,531,000 is the net output of 
mining and quarrying, chiefly, of course, coal 
mining. Apart from mining and quarrying, 
therefore, the net output of British industries 
in 1907 was worth £592,604,000. It is a small 
total for a nation of 46,000,000 people. Is it 
complete ? The answer is that it is so nearly 
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complete that the Board of Trade think 
£50,000,000 a sufficient estimate of the out- 
put of about 1,000,000 industrial workers 
excluded from the Census chiefly because they 
were working on their own account. 

Now for Agriculture. The Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries estimate, as the 
result of their inquiries, that in 1908 the 
produce of British agriculture was worth 
£210,000,000 at points of production, made 
up as follows : 


UnitED Kinapom AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Value at Farms. 


£ 
Food ‘and Fodder’ Products, 

Flowers, Seeds and Plants - 195,700,000 
Horses and animals not forfood . 3,400,000 
Hides and Skins ; 2 ‘ 6,000,000 
Wool ¢ : ; : : 3,600,000 
Timber. ! : ; ; 900,000 
Flax ; 4 i : : 400,000 

HOTATO. : . £210,000,000 


In this total of £210,000,000 all duplication 
is avoided. The United Kingdom is con- 
sidered as one farm. For example, when 
turnips are not sold off a farm, but eaten by 
animals and turned into meat or milk, the 
value of the turnips appears in the value of 
the meat or milk. As to British fisheries, 
the yearly output is estimated at about 
£12,000,000. We get, therefore, as the aggre- 
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gate of British production of all kinds for 
1907, the following round figures: 


British MATERIAL PRODUCTION IN 1907 


Net Output. 
£ p 
Mines and Quarries : ; . 120,000,000 
Manufactures : 
(2) Making returns 592,000,000 
(b) Estimated pro- 
duction of those 
not making 
returns ; 50,000,000 
—————— 642,000,000 
Agriculture (1908) ; ; . 210,000,000 
Fisheries . : : : A 12,000,000 


Toran ,. : . £984,000,000 


Such was the extent of British material 
production in 1907. The net product was 
£984,000,000, and if we add the value of im- 
ported materials used by manufacturers, and 
the manufacturers’ costs of obtaining those 
materials, we arrive at about £1,450,000,000 
as the value of material commodities at points 
of production in 1907. A considerable pro- 
portion of this was exported, and a certain 
amount of stuff ready for consumption was 
imported. 

If we desire to ascertain what was the net 
gain in material wealth of the United Kingdom 
in 1907, we have to consider the net output 
figures in relation to imports and exports, 
and we get the following result: 
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Unttep Kinapom INCREMENT OF MATERIAL WEALTH IN 1907 


£ 
Net Material Production as given 
in last table . ‘ : . 984,000,000 
Add Imports into United Kingdom 646,000,000 


1,630,000,000 
Subtract : 
(1) Exports of Bri- 
tish production 426,000,000 
(2) Exports of im- 


ported goods 92,000,000 
————._ 18, 000,000 
Result: Net gain of material 


wealth in 1907 , , . £1,112,000,000 


Thus, at “place of production’’ prices, 
before the host of distributive agents largely 
raised the values by some necessary and much 
unnecessary work, the material commodities 
gained by the work of a population which 
in 1907 numbered 44,000,000, amounted to 
no more than £1,112,000,000, or just over 
£25 per head of the population. We see very 
clearly that, unequal as the distribution of 
wealth actually is, British poverty is by no 
means a matter of ill-distribution alone. To 
leave out of account the important factor 
that no small part of this material income is 
needed for public and not for individual 
purposes, if we imagine the £1,112,000,000 
worth of commodities divided equally amongst 
our forty-six millions of people, it would not 
suffice to give good food and good clothing 
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and good housing, to say nothing of the 
materials of amusement, of sport, of culture, 
and of travel. It is only too clear that we 
have not yet attained to a degree of pro- 
duction large enough to confer more than a 
very modest standard of comfort upon our 
great population. We have just enough to 
abolish poverty in its worst sense. 

The figure quoted is not, of course, the same 
thing as the figure representing the aggregate 
of the incomes of the individuals composing 
the United Kingdom. The aggregate of in- 
comes is about twice as great as the total we 
have just considered—the National Dividend 
is certainly not less than £2,100,000,000 in 
1914—but it is made up of the valuation, not 
only of material things, but of all sorts and 
kinds of services, useful and useless, social 
and anti-social. It includes, of course, the 
extraordinary costs of distribution, amounting 
to £400,000,000-£500,000,000, which stand 
between producer and consumer, and are so 
considerable an element in the causation of 
poverty. 
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§ 2. ENUMERATION OF PRODUCERS 


Let us pass from the production to the 
persons who produce. The facts relating to 
employment revealed by the Census of Pro- 
duction have not yet received the attention 
which is their due, and we shall do well to 
look at them closely. The employment figures 
revealed by the Production Census are very 
much more valuable than those of the Popula- 
tion Census. ‘We have not yet an analysis 
of the Census of 1911 for the three Kingdoms, 
but if we had, we should not have such valu- 
able material before us as that which is yielded 
by the inquiry under examination. When 
persons are asked to name their occupation 
for the purpose of a population Census, we 
obtain a considerable proportion of worthless 
replies. People past work, and indeed no 
longer working, often describe themselves as 
following their old occupations. Those un- 
employed, those sick or injured, are also in- 
cluded as workers at work. The Census of 
Production, on the other hand, gives us the 
number of persons actually at work. It is 
not quite complete, for the reason already 
stated, and the Board of Trade estimate that 
about 1,000,000 persons—persons working on 
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their own account, and so forth—were not 
included in the employers’ schedules. 

The actual returns showed that in 1907 
the firms reporting employed as nearly as 
possible 7,000,000 people, of whom about 
6,500,000 were wage-earners and about 500,000 
salaried persons. To these, as already noted, 
we have to add 1,000,000 for the unscheduled. 
It remains to consider agriculture. Including 
the ‘‘ occupiers ’’ themselves, some of them 
farmers and farmers’ relatives stated to be 
assisting in production, the Board of Agri- 
culture’s returns show that the United Kingdom 
has about 2,800,000 persons of both sexes 
engaged in agriculture. It is indisputable, 
however, that a certain proportion of the 
‘“‘ occupiers ’’ are by no means following agri- 
culture as their profession, and as to the 
relatives, and especially the female relatives, 
returned as working on the farms, the return 
of a unit does not, in a large number of cases, 
represent a constant and regular producer. 
It is probable, therefore, that 2,500,000 is a 
liberal estimate of the number of persons 
actually and regularly engaged in agricultural 
production. The total number of producers 
in the United Kingdom in 1907 was therefore 
roundly as follows (neglecting fishermen, whose 
numbers are relatively small) : 
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British Propucrers (Drrecor Propucrers or MATERIAL 
COMMODITIES) circa 1907 


Persons employed in Industry and 


included in Schedules . : - 7,000,000 
Do., not included in Schedules . 1,000,000 
Do., , employed in yee atten includ- 

ing Farmers : . 2,500,000 

TOTAL “ . - 10,500,000 


Such is the number of men, women, boys, 
and girls engaged in material production in 
the United Kingdom. To judge by the 
Census of 1901, and the subsequent increase 
of population, we have about 20,000,000 
persons of all sexes and ages who, in Census 
terminology, are engaged in occupations for 
gain. Therefore, about one-half of our occu- 
pied population is engaged in material pro- 
duction. It is a thing most remarkable. I 
do not lose sight of the fact that of the balance 
of rather less than 10,000,000 persons who 
are not engaged in material production, a 
certain proportion is usefully employed in 
contributing indirectly to production. Indeed, 
the railway man who helps to move a manu- 
factured article from Coventry to London is 
as much a producer of wealth as a mechanic 
engaged in a motor-car works at Coventry. 
But when we make every allowance for such 
considerations, it remains most significant 
that one-half of the British population working 
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for gain is divorced from direct material 
production. 

And when we analyse the 10,500,000 who 
are direct producers, the number looks even 
more unsatisfactory. It will be remembered 
that 1,000,000 of them consist of an estimate 
of the mostly inefficient people not included 
in the schedules, so that we have 9,500,000 
scheduled persons to subject to analysis. Of 
these, 2,500,000 are agricultural workers, and 
chiefly adults. The 7,000,000 industrial 
workers are made up, in round figures, as 
follows : 


Unitep Kinapom InpustRIAL EMPLOYMENT IN 1907 


Wage Earners : 
Males aged 18 years and upward 4,250,000 
Females aged 18 years and bain 1,200,000 





Boys and girls under 18 950,000 
Out-workers, chiefly women : 100,000 
6,500,000 

Salaried Persons . ; i F 500,000 
TOTAL : ‘ - 7,000,000 

er 


We see, therefore, that in our great popu- 
lation—which, in 1914, is about 46,000,000, 
and which in 1907 was as nearly as possible 
44,000,000 (observe in passing how emigra- 
tion has reduced the rate of increase of our 
population)—there were in 1907 only 4,250,000 
men, counting as a “man” a male person 
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aged eighteen years and over, engaged in mining 
or quarrying or manufacturing, and of these 
about one million are miners and quarrymen. 
Our male population eighteen years of age 
and upwards numbered about 18,000,000. So 
we get the striking fact that of our male popu- 
lation aged eighteen years and over, only about 
one in three is engaged directly in producing 
industrial wealth. 

The fact that 7,000,000 industrial workers 
have a net output of no more than £700,000,000 
or so has been eagerly seized upon by those 
who oppose the aspirations of Labour. We 
find them dividing £700,000,000 by 7,000,000 
to arrive at the brilliant if simple conclusion 
that the net output per British industrial 
worker is no more than £100. Further, it is 
pointed out, the £100 per worker per head is 
the total sum out of which has to be paid not 
only the remuneration of the worker, but the 
remuneration of every other interest con- 
cerned. Rent, interest, profit, etc., all have 
to come out of the £100. And so you arrive at 
the mournful conclusion that the payment of 
even a thirty-shillings minimum wage is in 
practice impossible. 

But the 7,000,000 workers do not consist 
of men only. Mr. A. W. Flux, the Director 
of the Census of Production, has made a 
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classification of the 6,500,000 manual workers, 
and here it is: 


ANALYSIS oF Net OvTputs IN RELATION TO SEX AND AGE 


A. B. 
Average Net Output per Head. Men Women, 
(Males over 18). Boys and Girls. 

Under £50 > ; , 9,481 23,132 
£50—£75 . ; } 511,915 996,412 
£75—£100 . ; : : 1,337,898 806,338 
£100—£125 : ; . 1,055,742 297,749 
£125—£150 a ; ; 831,132 84,159 
£150—£175 - ‘ : 65,092 50,373 
£175—£200 ; ; ? 138,635 26,195 
£200 and over. ; ; 230,963 13,578 

4,180,858 2,297,936 


We see that the £100 per worker is the 
average of many inequalities. Take the first 
line: trades in which the net output is under 
£50. The people working in it are 23,132 
women, boys, and girls, and only 9,481 men. | 
Or look at the next line: output £50 and 
under £75. Here we find the number of men 
(males over eighteen) only 511,915, whereas 
the women, boys, and girls amount to nearly 
1,000,000. Even in the next line, output 
£75 and under £100, there are no less than 
806,338 women, boys, and girls, against a little 
over 1,300,000 men. 

As soon as we get over the £100 point we 
see that the men are in the majority. So 
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that the net output of adult male industrial 
workers in this country is much over £100, 
although we do not know precisely what it is. 

There is thus nothing in the results of the 
Census of Production that leads us to believe 
that a much greater remuneration for labour 
is not possible, even with production as it is. 
But it is the essence of the theory of high 
wages that they lead to a better production 
through improving the efficiency of both 
master and man, and through enlarging 
markets by increasing purchasing power, and 
this even in a competitive society. That is 
to say, workmen ought to get more than 
they do out of the existing production—the 
frustrated production of competitive industry. 
That is a question quite apart from what they 
might receive under a system of orderly, 
scientific production. 


§ 8. BritisH HOMES AND THEIR FURNISHINGS 


If analysis shows British production to be 
small, and the number of persons engaged 
directly in the production of material com- 
modities to be inadequate, what appears when 
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we relate the production of any industry to 
the needs of our population? Let me illus- 
trate this important point by reference to 
two trades of the first importance, the first 
the building and repairing of the homes of 
the people, the second the furnishing of the 
homes of the people. As to these we can get 
a great deal of light from the Census of Pro- 
duction. 

We find that in 1907, which, it will be 
remembered, was a “boom” year, the pro- 
duction or repair of buildings of all sorts, 
whether private residences or trade or business 
premises, amounted to £73,000,000. Further 
analysis shows that this £73,000,000 was made 
up as follows : Construction of new buildings, 
about £44,000,000; Alteration and repair of 
existing buildings, about £29,000,000. Let us 
consider these figures in relation to the needs 
of the nation. 

First let us consider the expenditure upon 
alterations and repairs—£29,000,000. ‘This is 
all that was spent in 1907 upon the alteration, 
repair, and redecoration of over 9,000,000 
private houses and trade premises, including 
mills, factories, warehouses, shops, etc. It 
covers all the many trades concerned with 
alterations and repairs, including painting, 
whitewashing, paperhanging, plumbing, ete. 
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The average bill for repair and redecoration 
for each building was little more than £3, and 
those who have had the pleasure of encounter- 
ing bills of the kind will know how little of 
such work is covered by £38. If we did not 
know the houses and trade premises of the 
United Kingdom, we could gather from these 
figures that our 9,000,000 buildings cannot 
be in very good repair, and observation of 
houses as they are confirms only too closely 
the results of the Production Census. 

The remainder of the aggregate, £44,000,000, 
represents new building construction, and it 
comes to less than 19s. per head of the 
population. This sum was not spent upon 
new private dwelling-houses. We have again 
to remind ourselves that it covers every sort 
and kind of premises, whether used for private 
or public purposes, or for trade or industry. 
It is not too much to say that our great towns 
contain tens of miles of filthy brickwork 
ripe for demolition. Some tenement houses 
recently tumbled down in Dublin and killed 
some of their unfortunate inhabitants. It is 
not long since a great London railway-terminus 
fell to pieces like a house of cards. It can 
only be said that it is surprising that such 
things do not happen more frequently, when 
we think of the condition of many of our 
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railway-stations, trade premises, and dirty 
tenement houses. All that we are doing to 
eradicate the houses which kill tens of thou- 
sands of our people every year, and which 
deprive hundreds of thousands of health, is 
to advance to a better condition of housing 
at the rate of an expenditure represented by 
19s. per head per annum, that sum covering 
every sort and kind of new building. The 
probable expenditure on new dwelling-houses 
is 8s. or 9s. per annum per head of the popu- 
lation ! 

It will help us to form an idea of the in- 
adequacy of the present rate of re-building if 
we consider what it would cost if we built 
only 200,000 new houses every year. Let 
us imagine that we spent upon them £400 
aplece—a sum which goes a very little way 
in giving comfort to a family. Yet 200,000 — 
houses at £400 each comes to £80,000,000, 
and we are spending as little as £44,000,000 
a year upon every sort and kind of new 
building. 

Hard upon the publication of the Final 
Report of the Census of Production of 1907 
followed the first Report upon Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. What did it show us? It 
showed that the Government actuary who 
drew up the estimate of the number of 
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builders’ men who would come within the 
provisions of the Unemployment Section of 
the National Insurance Act, working, as he 
had to work, upon the latest Census avail- 
able to him—that of 1901—estimated that 
1,321,000 persons would be compulsorily in- 
sured as belonging to the group of building 
trades. The estimate was for 1912. The 
actual results of the working of the Act show 
that in 1913, instead of there being 1,321,000 
builders, there were 1,109,953. So that, re- 
latively to population, the number of builders 
has been falling off, which means in relation 
to population a decrease of production of 
material commodities of an especially im- 
portant kind. 

I pass from houses to the contents of houses. 
The Census of Production shows us what the 
United Kingdom produces by way of an 
addition to the stock of furniture. The 
schedules received from the factories and 
workshops making furniture, house furnish- 
ings, office and shop fittings, bedding, cabinet 
and upholstery work, etc., show that the output 
in 1907 of finished articles of this kind was 
as shown on the following page. 

There is not a great import or export trade 
in furniture, and broadly we may take what 
imports and exports there are to balance each 
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other and consider the figure given as repre- 
senting the consumption of furniture in the 
United Kingdom in 1907 at wholesale prices. 
Retail prices would be about one-third higher. 
The production of furniture is seen to be 
as inadequate as, or more inadequate than, 
the production of houses. Of wooden furni- 
ture the factory value of the output was no 


FuRNITURE, HousrE FURNISHINGS, AND UPHOLSTERY 
PRODUCTION IN 1907 


£ 
Furniture of wood, upholstered or not . 7,449,000 
House furnishings not elsewhere specified 6,027,000 
Bedding, cushions, etc. 1,471,000 
Fittings forshops, offices, banks, churches, 
ships, etc. ; 1,126,000 
Blinds I ; ; ; ‘ ‘ 554,000 
Wire mattresses ' 161,000 
Bamboo, basket, and wicker furniture 
(including perambulators) ‘ ‘ 90,000 
Other products notfurniture or furnishings 158,000 
TOTAL VALUE OF ABOVE. . £17,036,000 





more than £7,500,000—say £9,000,000 retail - 
value—and this poor amount of stuff was all 
that was commanded by about 44,000,000 
people. It comes to about 4s. per head 
per annum, or a little more than £1 per 
family. We see that what ought to be 
a magnificent trade—a trade of dimensions 
large enough to employ an army of skilled 
workmen—is in fact a small and struggling 
industry. A great deal of the furniture which 
is made is rubbish. I took the trouble to 
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go round a recent Furniture Exhibition at 
Olympia, and I can only describe the impres- 
sion the stuff made upon my mind as painful. 
The greater part of the exhibits consisted of 
vulgar trash. There can be no doubt that the 
wooden furniture total would be far less than 
it is but for the practice of the hire system, 
which enables poor people to acquire rubbish 
at a high price from what are, in effect, money- 
lenders. 

The examples I have given could be multi- 
plied a hundredfold. It is possible to demon- 
strate in relation to almost every sort and 
kind of manufactured commodity that industry 
has not yet learned how to supply a great 
nation with an adequate supply of material 
things. The home market is everywhere re- 
vealed as a thing of small dimensions, which it 
needs but a very small production to glut. 

It is a great reproach to our civilisation 
and to our organisation for work that the 
great ideas of the inventors, and the magni- 
ficent endowment which modern science has 
bestowed upon us, yields so little. It is clearly 
not the fault of industrial powers per se. 
The powers exist. Mankind possesses to-day 
an extraordinary command of the forces of 
Nature. ‘We are no longer the helpless crea- 
tures we were 150 years ago. ‘Then, poverty 
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was a natural poverty, for men had necessarily 
to earn their bread by the sweat of their brows 
and to devote themselves almost entirely to 
work upon the land, done without the assist- 
ance of any but primitive instruments. That 
is not our case to-day. Agriculture no longer 
demands the arduous labour of the majority 
of men in a white civilisation, and the labours 
of the majority are set free to apply scientifie 
methods to materials to produce the numer- 
ous commodities which lft Man above the 
condition of the agricultural hind. 

Those who advance proposals for the better 
ordering of the affairs of a State, are usually 
met with the cry, ‘‘ You would destroy the 
production of wealth; you would pull down 
the magnificent edifice which has been built 
up.” The truth is that it is the commercial 
system, and not any new proposal, which is | 
on its defence. What Commercialism has to 
answer is this: ‘‘ What have you done with 
the ideas of great men; what have you accom- 
plished with the weapons of Science; what 
have you to show in actual, practical pro- 
duction in 1914, 145 years after James Watt 
took out his steam-engine patent, 85 years 
after George Stephenson ran his ‘ Rocket’ 
in the Rainhill competition, 82 years after 
Faraday discovered magneto-electric induc- 
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tion?” Thecritic possessing knowledge of the 
magnificent aids to production now placed 
freely in the hands of the commercial man 
(I say freely, for the great mass of ideas is 
unprotected by patents, and in any case the 
term of a patent is usually fourteen years) 
is entitled to demand an explanation of the 
results of the Census of Production. He 
asserts that the record is one not of success, 
but of ignominious failure; he alleges that 
a nation organised for work could, wielding 
the weapons of Science, produce much more 
wealth with much less labour, and the grava- 
men of his charge against commercialism is 
that since man possesses the means of adequate 
wealth production, poverty has become a 
crime. 


II 
THE FUTURE OF WORK 


§ 1. THe Divorcine oF WEALTH AND WoRK 


T was a wise old woman who sat her down 
in Cheapside and waited for the crowd 
to go by. To the average London citizen she 
is a perfect picture of the ill-informed, rural 
intelligence. To the man who understands, 
she had good cause to contemplate the stream 
of passers-by with amazement, and to expect 
it to cease. What, indeed, are all the people 
doing who may be seen thronging the streets 
of the City of London ? 
It is not difficult to answer this question in 
a negative sense. Observation shows us that, 
almost in its entirety, the ceaselessly moving 
City crowd is composed of non-producers. The 
centre of London is fed from about 7.30 a.m., 
the hour at which workmen’s trains cease to 
run, until about 11 o’clock, with tens of 
thousands of men and women, and boys and 
girls, who are not merely non-producers, but 
persons who could not give you an intelligent 
24 
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idea as to how any useful material thing is 
made. Whether our point of observation be 
the Mansion House, or the top of Ludgate 
Hill, or westwards at the Marble Arch, it is 
rarely that there pass before the vision the 
dirty clothes which, in England, we are un- 
happily accustomed to regard as the proper 
costume of a working man. We are in a land 
of “ officials,’’ where an enormous number of 
people are traffickers in material commodities, 
who eat without sowing or reaping, who dress 
without spinning or weaving, who house 
themselves without building or planning. 
From merchant to clerk, from shopkeeper to 
girl typist, from stockbroker to commission 
agent, from banker to office boy, from lawyer 
to doorkeeper, it is a land in which an army 
of people consumes without producing. 

Traced homewards, the individuals who 
form the City stream may be found living in 
places widely remote, from rows of little 
houses in Tooting or Walthamstow, to expen- 
sive and hardly less ugly red-brick villas in 
Hendon or Woking, in Hampstead or Surbiton. 
There spending the big and little incomes 
which they gain by non-productive work, 
they support by their expenditure, to build 
and repair their homes, to sustain and beautify 
their persons, a very large proportion of the 
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inhabitants of London, and of Greater London, 
and of the places immediately beyond. 

Not all the latter are non-producers. Apart 
from the shopkeepers and their assistants, and 
the menial servants, there are brought into 
the economic chain a considerable number of 
nominally useful producers who spend their 
work at the bidding of the non-producers who 
traffic at the centre. 

The result, in large, is to bring into the 
Metropolis and its surroundings imports of 
material commodities which have been either 
created in those parts of the country where 
men work usefully, or which have been gained 
by commerce from abroad. It is not for- 
gotten that London is itself a manufacturing 
centre—are not even food factories to be found 
in the filthy abysses of the East ?—but the 
matter may be put in true perspective by 
pointing out that the London County Council 
area contains only 387,000 manual workers 
in a population of 4,523,000. 

It is a far cry from the place of central 
traffic and private officialdom to the springs 
of British wealth. British prosperity is built 
upon the possession of one of the greatest and 
richest coal areas in the world, and the British 
coal mines are not situate near London. They 
are to be found in the West, and in the Mid- 
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lands, and in the North. Curiously, there 
are not so many red-brick villas near the 
springs of work as there are near the centres 
of mere traffic. You shall seek in vain in 
Cardiff or in Newcastle for endless streams 
of real and imitation swells. Mean and sordid, 
even as measured by the standard of a sordid 
Metropolis, are the highways and byways of 
the places from which flow the mineral streams 
which have done so much for Britain. 

It was the unlocking of the British coal 
seams which made modern Britain—which 
in a period of a century and a half changed a 
small, poor, backward and stagnant nation 
into a great manufacturing State, with a 
population whose capital and its immediate 
environs to-day contain a larger population 
than that of the whole of England and Wales 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
use of coal having entirely changed the char- 
acter of British industry and trade, and made 
the United Kingdom great and in the ordinary 
sense prosperous, it might be imagined that the 
lesson would be so surely learned, especially 
seeing that coal-getting is arduous and exceed- 
ingly dangerous, that mining would rank 
amongst the most honoured of callings, and 
that mining districts would flow with the milk 
and honey bestowed by a grateful people upon 
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the indispensable creators of wealth. In 
reality, the mining districts of the United 
Kingdom are devoid of every trace of beauty, — 
and of nearly every rational means of happi- 
ness. Take, for example, the unique South 
Wales coalfield, and its unhappy valleys. 
Perched on the hillsides, in close contiguity 
to the pit head, gloomy rows of uncomfortable 
boxes shelter those who work and die to pro- 
duce a little for themselves and a great deal 
for the soft-handed ones who dwell afar off. 
Once-smiling valleys have been shorn of every 
natural attribute and changed into pande- 
moniums of work and pain. Even a mining 
manager in one of these little Welsh villages— 
and how few can hope to rise to become 
mining managers—lives in a small and obscure 
house where the delight of a garden is unknown. 
So melancholy is the impression created by 
these places that one discovers almost with 
surprise that the people have not lost their 
gift of song. 

‘Wherever the coal is found, whether it be 
in Scotland, or in the Black Country, or in 
Yorkshire, or in Northumberland, or in Lanca- 
shire, there also the greater part of useful 
British industrial work is done, and there also, 
strangely, are to be found the chief evidences 
of an all-pervading poverty. The nearer the 
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source of wealth, the nearer the abodes of 
squalor. The ‘nearer to honourable, useful, 
and necessary labour, the nearer to desolation. 
Who that has seen the purlieus of our industrial 
towns, and who understands that these are 
the places where the greater part of the material 
wealth of the country is created, can fail to 
wonder why so few commodities remain with 
those whose life is spent in productive labour ? 

It would astonish me to learn that the 
majority of the readers of these words reached 
this point without feeling an ardent desire to 
remind the author of the fact that a man or 
woman who does not work with his hands, in 
the direct production of material commo- 
dities, is not necessarily a non-producer. I 
therefore hasten to add that I am very familiar 
with the fact, and with all that has been said 
about it by the long line of economists, and 
that I shall discuss it hereafter. 


§ 2. THE WASTE oF PRODUCERS’ WorRK 


Because so many of us are wasting our time, 
the material production of the United King- 
dom is not large enough, even if equally 
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distributed, to redeem us from poverty. In 
the mean state that is, the waste of work is 
so grievous that it is but the minority of 
the working population which is engaged in 
material production, and even as to that 
minority it is most unhappily true that it is 
largely engaged in making material things 
which ought not to be produced at all—things 
which the Great State of our dreams would 
ban as economic indecencies. 

We have seen, in our study of poverty of 
production, how small a crop is at present 
produced by commerce from the seed furnished 
by science, and that in 1907 our great popula- 
tion included only 4,250,000 men (counting 
as a ““man’”’ a male aged eighteen years and 
upwards) devoted directly to mining or manu- 
facturing. 

We must not readily conclude, however, 
that we have even as many as 4,250,000 men 
engaged in useful industrial production. 

For one thing, the Census of Production 
was taken in an exceedingly good year of trade, 
when employment was good. If it had been 
taken in the following year, the number of 
producers would have been shown as about 
4 per cent. less than the above figure. We 
have also to take account of short time, and 
of the operation of industrial disease and 
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accident, which cuts deeply into the available 
working time of industrial workers. 

But these considerations, important as they 
are, pale before the waste of work which is 
involved in industrial processes which are but 
the servants of unnecessary competition. 

Analysis of the work of the few millions of 
industrial producers shows us that no small 
part of them are engaged, not in the manu- 
facture of things of personal utility, but in 
the manufacture of articles or commodities 
which merely serve the purposes of competitive 
selling. 

Take the printing trade, for example. An 
unmeasurable, but certainly large proportion 
of the men, women, boys, and girls who rank 
in the Census of Production as working in 
the printing trades, are engaged in printing, 
not books, or newspapers, or magazines, but 
advertising matter, competitive price lists, 
wrappers, trade labels, bill-heads, account 
books, posters, etc., which are merely called 
into existence in the struggle of various com- 
petitive sellers to reach the consumer, The 
consumer has to pay the bill for all this print- 
ing in the price of the competitive articles 
which he buys, but what does he gain by the 
mass of matter which is incessantly thrust 
upon him? He is bewildered by the appeals 
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which are made to him, which are nearly 
always misleading in some degree, and which 
in many cases are deliberately intended to 
deceive. The newspaper reader pays for his 
newspaper, he fondly believes, only one half- 
penny. As a matter of fact, he pays for his 
newspaper in two ways: there is the direct 
payment of a half-penny to the newsagent, 
and there is the indirect payment which he 
contributes in the prices of things which he 
buys from tradesmen—prices which are cal- 
culated to cover the cost of the advertisements 
which are daily thrust before his eyes by the 
newspaper proprietors. One feels sorry for 
the uninstructed man who, desiring to buy, 
say, a pianoforte, consults advertisements as 
the best means of discovering where to buy. 

And not printing alone, but many other 
trades give a considerable part of their output 
to the uses of advertisement. Iron, copper, 
zine, enamel, colour, ink, paper, string, gum, 
wood—the list of articles which are built up 
into advertisements to deface towns, despoil 
scenery, and confuse the traveller, is a 
lengthy one. The workers upon these things 
are amongst our few ‘“* producers,”’ but their 
production is in vain. 

I think as I write of a lying cardboard boot- 
box which I saw not long ago in a boot factory. 
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It was supplied to the boot manufacturer by 
a mere middleman, who sells boots for about 
one-third more than he gives for them. It 
was a box brightly printed with audacious 
lies. It bore a picture of a factory which 
did not exist. It stated that the middlemen 
were manufacturers, when they were not. It 
bore words to the effect that the contents of 
the box went straight from the factory to 
the warehouse, which was untrue. The printer 
who set up these abominable falsehoods, and 
the block-maker who supplied the block of 
the imaginary factory, and the mill which 
produced the paper bearing the falsehoods, 
figure in a Board of Trade Census of Pro- 
duction as “‘ producers,” and they are typical 
of hundreds of thousands who are condemned 
by commercialism to utter falsehoods built 
up into all sorts of good, bad, and indifferent 
materials. 

In recent years the absurdity of competition 
by expensive advertisements, which is suffi- 
ciently obvious in regard to what are com- 
monly called manufactures, has been imported 
even into the domain of food supply. Enor- 
mous sums are spent by competitive firms to 
persuade the public that there are a number 
of different individual teas, butters, or bacons. 
Tea bought in the ordinary process in the 
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London market is put up into special packets 
and labelled with fancy names and advertised 
in terms which suggest that it possesses in- 
dividual quality lke a Beethoven symphony. 
The consumer does not dream that, in 1918, 
366,000,000 lb. of tea were imported for the 
small sum of £13,800,000, or only 9d. per pound, 
and that when he buys tea he pays a tax of 
5d. to the Government and a tax of from 4d. 
to Is. and upwards per lb. to the middlemen 
who stand between tea at the port and tea 
on the breakfast-table. To furnish forth the 
newspaper advertisements, the posters, the 
lead wrappers, the paper wrappers, the boxes, 
and the other paraphernalia connected with 
the tea selling, means a good deal of “ manu- 
facturing,” but it is manufacturing which 
from the point of view of economic production 
is for the most part a good deal worse than- 
useless. 

And if the manufacturing of competitive 
materials is bad, the manufacturing of rubbish 
in nearly every department of industry is 
worse. I repeat here what I have said before, 
that rubbish-making is our largest industry. It 
is one of the saddest things in our industrial 
system to see an ingenious machine, worked 
by an intelligent man, and driven by an engine 
which is a triumph of human skill, exercised 
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upon shoddy material. The average work- 
man is so used to working upon rubbish that 
he fails to perceive the irony of it. The brick- 
layer takes the bricks and mortar as they come 
along; it is all the same to him whether the 
bricks be soft or hard, or whether the mortar 
be good cement or pure mud. The carpenter 
uses the timber supplied to him by the jerry- 
builder, however green, however shaky. The 
weaver will as readily weave you a shoddy 
weft on a cotton warp as produce a piece of 
good, honest, woollen cloth. If our workmen 
began questioning their materials, I really 
shudder to think what would happen to their 
next wages bill, or to what sort of dimensions 
our industrial production would be reduced. 
We are surrounded and built in by rubbish. 
All but a tiny proportion of the houses of the 
country are furnished with rubbish, and cur- 
tained with rubbish, and fastened up with 
rubbish. The greater part of household coal, 
which costs its getters so much in life and its 
purchasers so much in money, is wasted in 
rubbish grates and rubbish ranges. It is 
impossible to exaggerate in this connection ; 
the reality is an exaggeration beyond all 
imagining. 

I cannot pretend to express these things of 
which I have written in statistical terms. I 
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cannot pretend to decide how many of the 
4,250,000 producing men make honest stuff, 
and how many on the other hand are amongst 
the rubbish producers. It is only too clear, 
however, that the rubbish producers are an 
exceedingly large part of the whole, and that 
the number of people in the country who 
make articles worth buying is ridiculously 
small. 


§ 3. SCIENCE HAS SOLVED THE PROBLEM OF 
| POVERTY 


No one who is acquainted with modern 
machine production can fail to have been 
struck with the extreme facility with which’ 
we can now fashion material commodities. 
The scientist and the engineer have put plenty 
at our disposal, if we care to have it. It is 
not the fault of the inventor or the discoverer 
that about 4,000,000 men are irregularly 
employed upon their wonderful machines and 
processes. That is obviously true, for a large 
proportion of the originators of modern, in- 
dustrial processes are dead, and their inherit- 
ance is the common property of mankind. 
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Kiven as to the living inventor, we are careful 
to put a very short limit to his powers of 
monopoly. The inventor of the incandescent 
gas-mantle is happily still alive, but any man 
can now employ cheap labour to turn out more 
or less imperfect examples of his great in- 
vention without paying him a cent. There 
is no secret about modern machine industry. 
The great body of invention is at our disposal 
with which to produce plentifulness, and every 
year the patents of living inventors are ex- 
piring. : 

To visit a modern cloth factory or cyel 
factory or boot factory or furniture factory, 
is to witness operations which win from a 
wonderful complication of devices, and a 
division of labour between machines made for 
sectional purposes, an extreme simplicity and 
rapidity of output. Each part of a boot or 
a cycle, however small and seemingly in- 
significant, is turned out by a specialised 
machine at very small cost. The accurately 
and beautifully made parts are put together, 
and the total labour exerted to make one 
boot or one cycle is marvellously small. 
Looking at boot machines, we understand 
that a very limited number of them, worked 
by a small fraction of the working population, 
could easily make more boots in a year than 
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our entire population could wear out in several 
years. Looking at a cycle factory, we under- 
stand that it would be the simplest possible 
thing for a very limited number of people to 
turn out more cycles than there are people 
in the country to ride them. | 

It is not manufacturing which is the trouble 
to the manufacturer. It is not the work of 
his factory which worries a manufacturer. 
The manufacturer’s trouble is this, that it is 
so easy to make things, and so difficult to sell 
things. It is to selling and not to making 
that the manufacturer has chiefly to address 
his mind. From the point of view of economic 
production, the man who makes boots is a 
valuable worker, while the man who takes 
orders for boots, and perhaps by his skill in 
representation takes an order away from a 
man who sells better boots, counts for nothing, 
or worse than nothing, as an economic agent. 
To the manufacturer, however, the boot-worker 
is a commonplace object who can easily be 
replaced, while the successful salesman is all 
in all. It is an inversion of proper economic 
conceptions which goes to the very root of 
the problem of poverty. 

The efficient machinery which has been 
contrived to meet the needs of large scale 
production of every sort and kind is, as we 
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have seen, worked by a small proportion of 
our population. Yet even when thus in- 
differently and partially worked the machines 
have but to keep going for a brief period and 
demand is overtaken. Almost as soon as the 
wheels begin to run freely, the brake must 
perforce be put to them, for lack of buyers to 
command the products which can so easily 
be made. The machines are run, not with 
the object of producing goods in plenty, but 
with the object of reducing costs in connection 
with a known or an estimated demand. In’ 
effect, every machine is run to make one thing 
and one thing only, and that is individual 
profit. That profit can only be secured out 
of the trade which offers, and the trade which 
offers arises from the limited consumption of 
a community the mass of whom are wage- 
labourers paid little more than the bare cost 
of renting a poor home and buying fuel and 
food for its inmates. To run the machines 
freely under such conditions is to attempt 
the impossible. Hach manufacturer, in effect, 
denies customers to every other manufacturer. 
Kach is successful in putting a brake upon the 
machinery of every other. The hat-worker 
cannot afford to buy the boots he requires, 
which can so easily be made by the boot- 
worker. The boot-worker cannot afford to 
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buy the hats he requires, which can so easily 
be made by the hat-worker. Neither of them 
can command the cycles so easily made at 
Coventry, and at Coventry every factory 
pours out men and women poorly shod and 
with indifferent headgear. 

As for the product which is actually turned 
out, and supplemented as we have seen by 
exchanges with foreign parts, it is scrambled 
for by a host of uneconomic agents who 
attenuate the poor stream of commodities as 
it flows through the country. 

The case of tea to which I have referred in 
these pages is typical rather than exceptional. 
To take retailing alone, the average shop- 
keeper cannot live on a gross profit less than 
from 30 to 50 per cent. His retail profit may 
be insignificant, and often is so. The failures 
amongst shopkeepers are appalling in their - 
number, But whether they succeed or fail, 
upon every article they sell they must load on 
a big gross profit. When, therefore, the wage- 
earner takes his poor wage to market, he has 
first of all to provide a living for middlemen, 
whose livings may be as hard to get as his 
own, while all suffer from the waste of their 
labour. 

There is one certain way of getting very 
little out of the scramble, and that is to be 
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one of the producers. So long as a man is 
content to remain a useful economic producer, 
he cannot become even moderately comfort- 
able. If he is worldly wise, he will reason to 
himself: ‘‘ There is only one way in which I 
can get a chance to make an ample subsistence, 
and that is by ceasing to make goods, and by 
entering upon one of the paths by which I can 
make not goods, but profits.’”’ There is no 
*‘ getting on’”’ possible for the man who con- 
tinues honestly to make hats, or furniture, 
or boots, or carpets, or upholstery, as a unit 
in large-scale economic production. Every 
industrial producer is condemned to a blind 
alley and a meagre wage irregularly earned. 
Can we wonder, then, if an increasingly large 
proportion of the population has realised this, 
and has made what is under the circumstances 
the wise decision to desert production for one 
of the paths of profit? When there is neither 
comfort nor honour to be got out of honest 
work, need we wonder if so many of us prefer 
to live without working? The latter course 
is at least not less likely to fail than the former 
and offers so many sublime opportunities ! 

So it is that the inventors, the scientists, and 
the engineers have completely failed to make 
tolerable the lot of the common man. It was 
in 1828 that George Stephenson ran ‘ The 
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Rocket ’’?; to-day, nearly ninety years after, 
the mass of the British people are unable 
to travel any considerable distance in their 
own country by railway, for they cannot afford 
the fares. The steamship is nearly as old as 
the railway locomotive ; yet to-day the masses 
are only acquainted with steamships when 
they are driven into emigration. We possess 
in electric traction the means of spreading our 
town populations over considerable and healthy 
areas; the people remain huddled in their 
grimy towns, a prey to disease. We are one 
of the few great coal nations; yet few of our 
people can afford to warm their houses pro- 
perly. Vain have been the strivings of the 
most gifted of men. The machines they have 
constructed have but created a new race of 
machine slaves, and made it possible for an 
increasing proportion of civilised men to live 
by useless work, while liberating entirely from 
work, useful or useless, a limited leisure class 
which alone enjoys the fruits of the earth as 
multiplied and harvested by machinery. 

Is it necessary for so much work to produce 
so much pain? After taking so much trouble 
to facilitate production, does it pass the wit 
of man to organise our labour to better advan- | 
tage than is shown in the wretched material 
increment we have examined, made to be 
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enjoyed chiefly by those who do not produce 
it? Is it really more difficult to persuade a 
people to use machinery properly than it is | 
to invent the machinery itself? Must it be 
said of civilised man that he can analyse the 
light of Sirius, but cannot shelter all his chil- 
dren ?—that he can achieve scientific miracles, 
but is baffled by the commonplace ? 


$4. THE STATE ORGANISED FOR WoRK 


The answer to the questions just propounded 
is that, while scientific accomplishment has 
in the last few generations been regarded as a 
proper study of mankind, we have not yet 
deemed it our duty to provide our people with 
comfort. As long as science was a forbidden 
domain, science made little progress. As long 
as men regard such a thing as an ample 
supply of good clothing as a matter to be 
resigned to haphazard effort, conducted by 
unorganised and incompletely informed indi- 
viduals, working in opposition to each other 
for private gain, the masses of people will 
remain ill-clad. That is as true as what 
Machiavelli long ago wrote as to the impos- 
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sibility of conducting successful national 
military operations by purchasing the services 
of condottiert. No nation will ever be well 
housed, well clothed, well fed, and well cul- 
tured while it is content to cherish industrial 
condottiert. Not until the soldier of fortune 
is as much an anachronism in the industrial 
as in the military world, will there be an output 
of commodities of such dimensions as to 
abolish material poverty, and of such rapidity 
and ease of production as to abolish the dis- 
tinction between classes by creating a universal 
leisure won through the ordered, scientific 
use of economic appliances. 

Is this to envisage as a worthy ideal a Great 
State running as a Great Machine, the well- 
oiled wheels of which are the lives and labours 
of drilled and enslaved citizens? Does the 
reign of Order necessarily mean the loss of 
liberty, of individuality, of personal choice, of 
captaincy of one’s own soul ? 

The answer to these questions will appear 
to those who consider carefully the considera- 
tions which have been advanced in these 
pages. Production has become so simple that, 
if a people will but consent to organise for the 
production necessary to yield a high minimum 
standard of subsistence for the entire com- 
munity, the necessary labour will occupy so 
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small a proportion of the day of the com- 
munity’s adults of working age, as to produce 
for every one such a measure of liberty as can 
now be enjoyed in dishonourable ease by but 
a few. I have led up to this proposition by 
showing (1) that present production is the 
work of a few, (2) that the work of even that 
few is largely wasted, and (3) that the means 
of production are now so efficient as to make 
it possible to produce easily much more than 
we can possibly consume. 

In our community of some 46,000,000 people 
(1914) there are about 28,000,000 over eighteen 
years of age. It is clear, then, that if training 
merged into economic work at eighteen, the 
number of workers would be so great as to 
make it possible to organise, in a very brief 
working day for all, the efficient production 
and distribution of the materials necessary 
for a high minimum standard of living. If 
a few millions of men, aided by a million or 
two of women, boys, and girls, can create and 
sustain the material fabric we now know of, 
in spite of the interruptions of unemployment, 
preventable sickness, and avoidable accident, 
what could not be done by the entire nation, 
engaged in economic labour, and working with 
the aid of the most efficient appliances in each 
department of production? One cannot pre- 
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tend to make estimates in such a matter, but 
IT submit with confidence that an ample out- 
put in all the departments of civic, home, road 
and transport maintenance, construction and 
repair, of lighting and heating, of cloths and 
apparel, of foods and beverages, of indoor and 
outdoor furnishings, of afforestation and land 
development, of certain public amusements 
and exhibitions, could be secured in a very 
short working day, leaving the greater part 
of the life of an adult absolutely free, within 
the limits of common rule, for the pursuit of 
individual occupations, researches, travels, and 
amusements, the leisure dignified and justified 
by the ordered maximum of labour, and the 
necessary labours of the Commonwealth de- 
prived of monotony and hardship by the gain 
of honourable leisure. 

But let us endeavour to get definite con-' 
ceptions of the possibilities of necessary order 
and admired disorder, of organised work and 
unorganised work, of law and of liberty, of 
professionalism and of amateurism, in this 
Great State that we dare to dream of. 

At the age of, say, eighteen years, the youth 
will pass into apprenticeship to some definite 
branch of the organised work of the Great 
State. It is not my province here to deal with 
the education which will fit him for serious, 
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professional service. Basing myself upon the 
known fact that an average child, given proper 
training, is the inheritor of the normal capacity 
of his race, and can be developed into a man 
useful to himself and to his fellows, I postulate 
an education worthy the name. I see the 
average boy of eighteen, not only healthy, but 
understanding why he is healthy, and what | 
branches of the professional work of the State 
are necessary for the maintenance of that 
public health in which he shares. I see him 
thus respecting his own body and the bodies 
of others. His eye is clear, and his touch is 
deft and firm. He moves with grace and 
precision, and his hands are skilful. In the 
region of acquired knowledge, as distinguished 
from the education of his inherited powers, he 
is acquainted with the elements of science. 
He knows the quality of the Nature from 
which he has emerged, so far as it has been 
revealed by the sciences of geology, biology, 
chemistry, and physics. He has taken up 
the magnificent inheritance of knowledge which 
as yet not one in ten thousand of our people 
enjoys. By virtue of this inheritance, he 
understands the physical world in which he 
has his being. For him there are sermons in 
stones, and good and evil in everything. He 
rejoices in his knowledge as he rejoices in his 
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strength. His acquaintance with first prin- 
ciples enables him to scan a machine with an 
eye of intelligence. There is no common 
object of that conquest of Nature which we 
call Civilisation which has mystery for him. ~ 
He therefore understands why work is neces- 
sary, and why Nature has not merely to be 
conquered in one final decisive battle, but in 
the every-day of a never-ending struggle. 
What imagination he has and what native 
powers he possesses, are widened and deepened 
and multiplied by the knowledge which makes 
him one of the chain of Nature’s conquerors. 
Withal, he has read in the history of the races 
of man, and in the literature and philosophy 
which has been the expression of the best of 
men, and the structure of society, and the 
manner of the governance of society, are 
known to him in their forms and in their con- 
ceptions. 

Thus I see the normal educated youth of 
the Great State, and I cannot see a Great 
State based on anything less. ‘Without general 
culture of a kind which is not now possessed 
even by our ruling classes, I can see nothing 
more than the possibility of a Socialist bureau- 
cracy, a Servile State, a later Peruvian Social- 
ism, with its general order of docile units and 
its upper order of a ruling and informed caste, 
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I do not deny that a socialistic bureaucratic 
State might be infinitely superior to our 
existing admixture of bureaucracy, feudalism, 
and private individual governance for pur- 
poses of individual gain, but let us build as 
greatly as scientific attainment gives us leave 
to envisage the future, trusting that we may 
be really building even greater still. 

I picture the educated youth of eighteen, 
choosing his professional lot. 

It is necessary here to interpolate the sup- 
position that the Great State will express the 
results of the professional work done within 
its borders—the results, that is, of that maxi- 
mum of individual labour which its citizens 
will owe it—in money, and that the income, 
or share of the results of professional work, 
which all will enjoy, will be spent in the form 
of money by citizens free to command with 
that money whatsoever the Great State 
produces. 

A call for commodities being a call for labour, 
the Great State will be able to measure un- 
erringly for what kind of labour the people 
eall. It will also know what quantity of 
human work, aided by the most economic 
appliances known, is needed in each depart- 
ment of production called upon by the people’s 
ageregate expenditure. Thus, in any par- 
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ticular year, as the youth of the nation reaches 
the age of entry into professional labour, a 
certain number of apprenticeships or openings 
will be available for the new workers of the 
year. It is not difficult to conceive arrange- 
ments, combining elements of choice with 
elements of examination as to qualifications, 
which shall draft the youth of the year into 
the professional work of the nation. The 
average element of choice will be a thousand- 
fold wider than now, and liberty in this respect 
thus a thousandfold wider. For all but an 
insignificant fraction of the youth of our State 
that is, there is in practice no choice, and, 
even where choice exists, it is but as a choice 
of evils. Narrow indeed is the gate, and 
strait exceedingly is the way, for the son of a 
Glamorganshire miner, or of a London brick- 
layer, or of a Leicester boot-hand, who reaches. 
the thirteen years of age at which he is ejected 
from the sham schools wherein we mock the 
name of Education. 

And this enlarged liberty in choosing the 
way of professional life, it must be remembered, 
although necessarily finding bounds to its 
freedom in the necessities of society and the 
limitations of the individual, is, it is necessary 
to insist, but the committal of the individual to 
that part of his life which is to be professional. 
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True it is that this side of life must have its 
limitations to freedom, its elements of com- 
pulsion, its inexorable call to duty, and its 
door shut against escape from honourable toil. 
But this side of man’s life will not necessarily 
be the larger side. Every professional of the 
Great State will be also an amateur of what 
arts, what occupations, he chooses. 

Again let us remember that in our 46,000,000 
of people, there are 28,000,000 of over eighteen 
years of age. What might not 26,000,000 
persons—to deduct the 2,000,000 over sixty- 
five years of age—do even to-day, with science 
and invention no more developed than it is, 
if their labour was organised without com- 
petitive waste, and exerted not for individual 
profit, but in the production and economic 
distribution of useful products and services ? 

The conception of the Great State is that 
the whole of its adult population will be 
organised to produce a minimum standard of 
life, expressed by the output and distribution 
of the material products and services necessary 
to its maintenance. This work is what I term 
the professional life of the individual. It is 
the performance of his social duty. It is a 
thing of written law and compulsion. And 
because it is universal and compulsory, and 
because the waste of effort will be reduced to 
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an insignificance, the professional or compul- 
sory work of the individual will occupy but 
a few hours of his day. Even now, were the 
thing possible, as most unhappily it is not 
possible, the adult units of our people, officered 
by the small proportion of informed people we 
possess, could probably do all that is now 
usefully done in not more than a five-hours’ 
day. With a universal scientific education, 
less than a five-hours’ day of labour for adults 
will produce a bulk of commodities and ser- 
vices many times greater than now obtains. 

The economic contraction of professional 
life means the widening of freedom. Beyond 
his professional work, the citizen will owe no 
duty to the State, and he will be free to do 
anything which is not to the injury of his 
fellows. For the greater part of his working 
hours, that is, he may be poet or painter, 
writer or philosopher, singer or musician, actor 
or dramatist, carver or sculptor, even sports- 
man or idler. 

I cannot conceive a professional actor in the 
Great State; I can only see amateur actors, 
robbed of those unfortunate attributes that 
come with eternal pose by healthy work done 
in a healthy world. I cannot imagine a poet 
selling his epics in the Great State; I can only 
see amateur poets, whom the Muses shall visit 
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the more frequently because they are engaged 
in the useful work of the world. I cannot 
conceive in the Great State would-be profes- 
sional painters ruined by drink and the devil 
while waiting for rich parvenus to appreciate 
their Venuses ; I can only see healthy creatures 
painting because they needs must, and paint- 
ing what they want to paint. As for the great 
army of writers, journalists, ministers of all 
denominations, dancers, philosophers, _ lec- 
turers, and others, who now escape from 
legitimate labour, and from their honest share 
of what needs to be done that we all may 
live, sometimes escaping because they are 
clever, sometimes because they are merely 
artful, and sometimes, Heaven knows how, 
when they are neither clever nor artful, there 
will be no room for them as professionals in 
the Great State. They may write for such 
as will read, they may mime for such as will 
look, they may lecture for such as will hear, 
they may preach to such congregations as 
their gifts may command, but they will do 
so as amateurs, and their labour of love will 
find its meed in that self-respect and public 
honour which are amongst the chief rewards 
possible for man. 

Thus I picture an amateur life of individual 
work and recreation embroidered upon the 
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main social fabric formed by exertion in pro- 
fessional work. 

The amateur side of life in the Great State 
will need its materials. Those materials will 
be partly purchased with money out of State 
production through the individual’s ordinary 
income which expresses his minimum wage, 
and partly supplied by amateur effort and 
exchanges between amateurs as amateurs. 
This side of the subject presents no difficulty. 
We can see the amateur carver working upon 
wood the produce of State professional pro- 
duction. ‘We can see the amateur company 
of actors hiring one of the Great State’s theatres 
and performing with dresses and effects partly 
purchased out of income from State stores, 
and partly furnished by amateur effort, or by 
amateur elaboration or decoration of State 
materials. The poet’s pen and ink, the artist’s 
tools and colours, the amateur publisher’s 
paper and machinery, will all alike be com- 
manded out of State production by profes- 
sional income and elaborated or worked with 
in amateurs’ time. 

The newspaper of the Great State will be a 
plain record of home and foreign happenings. 
It will record home and foreign affairs, the 
progress of industries, the growth or decline 
of peoples, the judgments in cases of dispute 
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or arbitration, the births and marriages and 
deaths, the departures of travellers, the arrival 
of visitors, the accidents or misfortunes in its 
homes and factories. It will not record opinions, 
or be concerned with policies. Organs of 
opinion will be purely amateur in ownership 
and direction. An organ of opinion will not 
be published for gain, but to express the 
thoughts and desires of those who publish it. 
Obviously, they will not desire to publish 
unless they think earnestly and strongly, and 
for a man or society of men who think thus 
it will be easy to publish. The professional 
income of twenty men or even ten will com- 
mand paper and machinery, and by their own 
amateur labour they will speak their mind. 
If such speaking gains hearers, it will gain 
supporters, and a large circulation will be 
possible—not a circulation contracted for 
with advertisers, or a circulation which needs 
must be to give so many people a living whether 
they want to write or not, or whether they 
have anything to say or not. Thus the organs 
of opinion of the Great State will live honestly 
or not at all, and even the least of poetasters 
will find it less difficult than now to produce 
his little volume of verses for the edification 
of his friends. 

I see that in some ways the professional and 
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amateur worker of the Great State will join 
hands. “It is my pleasure,’’ said the German 
municipal architect to me, as he waved his 
hand towards the municipal dwellings. I see 
amateur painters competing for the pleasure 
of decorating with frescoes the panels of a 
new Town [Ifall—amateur painters who 
professionally may be carpenters, or clerks, 
or masons, or engineers, and who, assured of 
an ample income by their professional labour, 
will aim at the honour of making their own 
monument in amateur work done for the public 
good. I see no reason to suppose that the 
professional workers of the Great State will 
not be as ready to sacrifice their lives, if need 
be, as some amongst our leisure classes are 
ready to-day. Even as I write I think of 
the common men who offered their lives in 
connection with experiments in tropical disease _ 
at Panama—the experiments of State 
** officials.”” The amateurs of the Great State 
will be the labour class, and the professionals 
of the Great State will be the leisure class, and 
all these will be one. I have faith that there 
is. that in man which will build greatly on 
this conception, and I see no reason to set 
limits to the strivings of man under such 
conditions, 

It is possible that for long, if not for ever, 
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there will remain many tasks necessary to 
civilisation which will call for unusual physical 
exertion, or the suffering of unpleasant physical 
conditions, or even the risk of life. For 
example, we do not know for how long the 
world will be dependent upon coal for its 
supplies of energy. Let us suppose that the 
Great State will be so dependent. Does the 
supply of labour for such work present diffi- 
culties ? The answer is that labour of this 
kind will be done in the Great State by sharing 
it amongst the able-bodied. The Great State 
will regard it as a thing impossible to con- 
demn a man to be a coal-miner for life. For 
my own part, I always regard the devotion of 
a definite section of our people to mining as a 
sentence of penal servitude upon them. It 
goes without saying that the Great State, if 
it uses coal, will conserve it, so that coal-mining 
willbe reduced toa minimum. That minimum 
will be performed, not by a definite few for 
life, but by all able-bodied men for a period. 
Mining is much more dangerous than soldier- 
ing, and calls for the application of the principle 
of conscription. The mining conscript will go 
to his term of service as a matter of duty and 
with pride. In after time he will look back 
upon his mining years, and because of them 
he will the better understand the society in 
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which he lives and the relation of labour 
to life. 

Such a plan will avoid the cruelty and.the 
waste of setting a definite million—for that is 
what we now do in effect—to do a particu- 
larly hard and dangerous form of work. We 
cannot afford to bury in a coal-mine, without 
chance of redemption, lives of we know not 
what possibilities. We cannot give every man 
adequate opportunity unless we give every 
man more than the prospect of unending toil 
in a single groove, and unless we provide every 
man with leisure. 

Individual saving will be both unnecessary 
and unknown in the Great State, and the form 
of saving known as insurance will be read of in 
history with considerable amusement. What 
capital saving is necessary will, of course, be 
done out of the product of the State’s profes- 
sional work, and the only “‘ wastage ”’ in con- 
nection with this capital saving will be the 
devotion of a certain amount of labour to 
experiment in every branch of production, 
although amateur experiment will be plentiful, — 
because of the fullness of opportunity for the 
prosecution of individual tastes and inclina- 
tions in the arts and sciences. The devotion 
of the professional work of the State to the 
best materials and in the best way will, of 
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course, reduce the need for labour upon capital 
work, since replacements and repairs will be 
less needed on account of wear and tear. No 
vested interests will impede the substitution 
of one process for another, or of a better for a 
worse invention. 

As need hardly be added, there will be a 
tremendous increase of really personal pro- 
perty in the Great State, and nothing will 
prevent the bequeathing or the inheritance of 
such personal property. Obviously, however, 
a man will not burden himself with more per- 
sonal property than he can care for, and he 
will be quite unable to command menial 
servants to take charge of an excess. Thus 
personal property will naturally limit itself to 
those really personal implements, books, papers, 
musical instruments, etc., which pertain to 
the needs, habits, and tastes of the individual. 
The means of producing professional income 
will belong to the Great State, and no private 
individual will therefore be able to control 
the work of his fellows. He will be able to 
get amateur service from a friend; he will 
have no economic lien upon any man. The 
citizens of the Great State will be amused when 
they recall days when men possessed bits of 
paper representing a fraction of a municipal 
sewer, or of a railway line, or of a colliery 
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plant, or of a calico shed, or even of a drug- 
gist’s shop, and when, by virtue of such owner- 
ship, a man could live without continuing to 
labour. No, interest will not exist in the Great 
State, but every man will realise before he 
passes into the work of the world that he is 
one of the nation’s common inheritors, and 
that it will be his personal interest, as it is 
not now, to swell the value of the common 
undertaking—to increase what will be really 
and not nominally a National Dividend. 

The mutation of industrial processes in the 
Great State will be an exceedingly simple 
matter. To-day, the man who invented a 
method of building houses with one-half the 
present amount of labour would condemn to 
ruin, and in many cases to utter destitution 
and degradation, hundreds of thousands of 
families in every industrial nation, and the . 
economic effects would not pass until tens of 
thousands of heads had been plunged under 
water. Indeed, under present conditions, it 
is a mercy when dullness of perception, or the 
usual lack of enterprise of capitalists, keeps a 
new process hanging fire for some years. 

In the Great State the invention of a process 
to halve the labour in a great branch of 
national industry will mean simply the reduc- 
tion of the working day of the citizen as pro- 
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and the pro tanto increase of his leisure as 
amateur. Thus, every new invention will be 
hailed joyfully as meaning either the decrease 
of work with the same income, or a larger 
income for the same amount of work. Let 
that be understood in a community of edu- 
cated people, and the spur to invention will 
take us to means of accomplishment as yet 
undreamed of. 

For the woman the Great State spells 
Kconomic Independence, and the end of 
marriage as a profession. The marriages of 
the Great State will be between economic 
equals, and only maternity will release a 
woman from her professional duty. Mother- 
hood, of course, will be the peculiar care of 
the Great State, and for a certain number of 
years the mother will draw her professional 
income as mother, in addition to an endow- 
ment for each child, and the child will be in 
no sense dependent upon the work of its father. 
I see the budding girl’s education in the Great 
State regardful of her supreme function, and 
the training and nurture of the child regarded 
as the professional duty of a woman both 
before and for some time after the beginning 
of the age when it will begin systematic 
training in the school. Thus, some ten or 
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fifteen years of the life of most adult women 
will be divorced from the professional material 
work of the State, but before the beginning, 
and after the end, of that period, the adult 
woman will work at the profession into which 
she has been inducted in the manner we have 
already indicated. 

It is not necessary, at the end of the first 
decade of the twentieth century, to say very 
much by way of argument that it is possible 
for the major industries of a nation to be unified 
and placed under State controls. Some forty - 
years ago John Stuart Mill wrote that “‘ The 
very idea of conducting the whole industry 
of a country by direction from a single centre 
is so obviously chimerical that nobody ven- 
tures to propose any mode in which it should 
be done.’ Since those words were written, 
it has been proved abundantly that large-scale 
operations conducted under the general direc- 
tion of a central control are not merely possible, 
but possess such advantages in practice that 
business men have been led to consolidate 
trade after trade in all the great industrial 
nations, and especially in the country, America, 
which by reason of the magnitude of her popu- 
lation and natural resources, presents the 
largest factors to deal with. Thus the United 
States Steel Corporation, which is a private 
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‘State within the State,” is a far larger 
industrial undertaking than would be formed 
if all the iron and steel works, including the 
iron-mines, of the United Kingdom were unified 
under a single public direction. We have 
recently had the chairman of this great organi- 
sation—Judge Gary—seriously proposing to 
the United States government that it should 
take control not only of his own great business, 
but of all the American industrial combina- 
tions, familiarly known as “ Trusts,’? which 
are engaged in inter-State trade. He sug- 
gested that an American State Department 
should be set up to take control of these large- 
scale operations, and that the Department 
should be charged with the determination of 
production and prices. 

We need to see a little more clearly that this 
is quite a small country, and that its industrial . 
affairs are very small affairs—things of easy 
comprehension and susceptible of effective 
State control by even dull fellows. When 
Judge Gary talks of the socialisation of the 
American Iron and Steel Trust, then indeed we 
have to envisage a conception of a consider- 
able order of magnitude. The Trust operates 
in far-flung territories, beside which the whole 
of the United Kingdom, to say nothing of the 
mere area of our iron industry, is a little spot 
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on the map. The Trust has an output greater 
than that of all the British iron and steel 
firms, large and small, lumped together. The 
Trust produces from its own mines nearly 
twice as much iron ore as the whole of Britain 
produces, and it makes far more than twice 
as much steel as all Britain produces. The 
practical possibilities of large-scale control 
have, therefore, been conclusively demon- 
strated. To a chairman of the American 
Steel Trust, the central control of an enor- 
mous business presents itself as an accom- 
plished fact. Let it be clearly realised that 
there is no British industry which, if converted 
into a national industry, would form as great 
a unit of industry, or as difficult and complex 
a problem for central governing powers, as 
already exists in the world in active and 
successful operation at this moment. 

The success of the concentration of capital 
in improving industrial output in America 
has naturally influenced the views of American 
economists. We find Professor Van Hise of 
Wisconsin University promulgating the doc- 
trine that competition is injurious to the com- 
munity, because it wastes energy and capital, 
and boldly asserting that combination and 
co-operation are necessary to the fullest 
development of economic powers. . 
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Fortunately for mankind, there are some 
industries which illustrate this point by calling 
for the employment of rails, wires, pipes, or 
conduits. These may be termed object lessons 
in the folly of competition and the virtue of 
co-operation. If a town has to be lit by gas, 
it is obvious that a single gas generating plant 
and one properly co-ordinated set of gas- 
pipes is sufficient. Such a system is a working 
model of co-operative industry, and conse- 
quently, even if a gas company makes exor- 
bitant profits, it gives consumers better value 
in gas than they can get in cabbages or milk 
or pen-knives. It is amusing and instructive 
to observe that those economists who have 
clung to the worship of competition have 
sought to put the what I may call “ pipe 
and line’’ trades into a class by themselves 
by terming them “ natural monopolies.” I 
am tempted to remark “ natural fiddlesticks.”’ 
If it is good and wise and for the public welfare 
for the milk supply of a town to be in the 
hands of, say, ten competitive milk merchants, 
sending their chariots and their men and their 
boys into every street of the town to find 
customers, and to distribute milk and microbes, 
it is equally good and wise and for the public 
welfare for ten separate gas merchants to set 
up ten generating plants, to lay ten sets of 
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pipes in every thoroughfare, and to hunt 
for customers in every thoroughfare. In- 
deed, given ten such plants, the gas would be 
supplied more economically than the milk, 
because the upkeep of ten competitive gas- 
pipes in a street is not so costly as the upkeep 
of ten milk carts and their attendants daily 
perambulating in the same street. If, then, 
there is virtue in competition, the economists 
who defend it should have the courage of 
their opinions and advise us to multiply inde- 
finitely our gas mains and water mains and 
sewers and electric cables. 

Lam not arguing a reductio ad absurdum. The 
economist did give such advice, and it was 
seriously acted upon by Parliament for years 
long enough to give us the ridiculous and 
wasteful network of railways in the wrong 
place which we call a railway ‘“‘ system.” 
Parliament was all for railway competition in 
the unhappy days when speculators came to 
it for railway powers. To this hour we can 
see trains running almost side by side in what 
is for practical purposes the same street, and 
standing on a junction platform with the 
dearly purchased ticket of one railway in our 
hands, we are forbidden to enter another 
company’s train going to our destination. 
Yes, the old ‘‘ economists,”’ and the legislators 
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who believed in them, did their work only too 
well. 

But, be it observed, although our railway 
rates and fares are high because the folly of 
competition gave us a railway system bur- 
dened with a gigantic fictitious capital upon 
which a profit of nearly £50,000,000 a year 
pays but a poor rate of interest, British rail- 
ways are far more economical than British 
industries in general. The penny a mile 
thrust upon the railway companies (who de- 
clared it would ruin them) by Parliament is 
poor value, but it is splendid value as com- 
pared with a pennyworth of coal or a penny- 
worth of milk. For, although Parliament 
sanctioned and encouraged competition in 
railway building, the commonsense of co- 
operation is so clearly illustrated when rails 
or pipes have to be used in an industry, that 
not nearly as much competition went to the 
making of our railways as went to the making 
of other trades. Those who argue that they 
are not Socialists, but that they believe in 
railway nationalisation, show that they do 
not know what very good Socialists they are ; 
for, much as our railways sin, they give us 
better value than our trades in general, and 
as a whole, inefficient as they are, they are far 
more efficient than our trades in general. The 
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man who argues for railway nationalisation 
is beginning at the thick and not at the thin 
end of the wedge. 

The truth is that the economic consolidation 
of all the factors of an industry in the State 
eliminates difficulties, instead of creating them 
as was supposed by the older economists. 
Thus if we take the very familiar case of the 
Post Office, the ease with which its operations 
are conducted is often attributed to the 
inherent simplicity of the trade. As a matter 
of fact, the business of collecting, transmitting, 
and delivering letters is one which, if it were 
not organised as a single unit, would be one 
of infinite difficulty and complexity. Imagine 
it organised under the direction of some 
hundreds of partly competitive, partly mono- 
listic, local or district letter delivery firms, 
each necessarily having accounts with each 
other, and the jurisdiction of each running no 
further than a certain local limit, more or 
less wide, and sometimes overlapping with the 
area of operations of a competitor. Imagine 
then the postal communications of an unfor- 
tunate person collected by some one firm, 
transmitted through several others, and finally 
delivered (or not delivered) by a company in 
the district of the addressee. Imagine the 
charges piled up to pay the host of unnecessary 
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between-agents, the vexatious delays that 
would arise, the consequent restriction of 
postal facilities and slow growth of communi- 
cation. With such an economic absurdity in 
being, we can imagine a second John Stuart 
Mill gravely pointing out in an economic 
treatise that such a complicated, such an 
inherently difficult, such a vexatious trade 
could never be successfully carried on by a 
State department. But this picture of a dis- 
integrated postal service does not tell one- 
fiftieth part of the everyday absurdities of our 
organisation for the distribution of groceries, 
or meat, or dairy produce, or vegetables. In 
these, we tolerate the waste of hundreds of 
millions a year in setting millions of men and 
women to waste their time as unnecessary, and 
often unhappy and overworked, between- 
agents, who earn mean and paltry livings while 
simply serving to attenuate the streams of 
commodities which under happier conditions 
they might swell. In the distribution of coal, 
for example, we have in practice a case much 
more wasteful than we have imagined if 
private were substituted for public letter- 
carrying. It is a case not merely of separate 
controls in each area, but of insane competition 
in each area between middlemen whose ex- 
penses are necessarily great—expenses which, 
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from invoice forms to advertisements, have 
each and all to be paid for by the consumer 
in the final price of coal. So it falls out that 
often the consumer of coal pays a high price 
for the fuel even while the hewer of coal is 
obtaining a mere trifle for getting it. The 
mining of coal by the State and its distribution 
through local authorities as agents would, on 
the other hand, with an organisation much 
simpler than that of the Post Office, put coal 
at a nation’s disposal cheaply and conveniently, 
and with complete guarantee as to grade and 
suitability for specific use. Or it could work 
out a great scheme of universal electrification 
and make coal distribution entirely unnecessary. 

In this connection, the American Bureau of 
Labour Statistics has performed a great ser- 
vice, not only for America, but for the world, 
in investigating waste and the mysteries of 
price in respect of wheat and flour in the 
United States. Its official investigator, Mr. J. 
Chester Bowen, has published a most interest- 
ing monograph showing what the farmer gets 
for his wheat and what is paid ultimately for 
the various products produced from the wheat. 
He demonstrates how, in a competitive society 
such as that of the United States, there stands 
between producer and consumer a host of 
handling and distributing agencies. All the 
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intervening agents have to be paid out of the 
final price which is obtained retail. In other 
words, the ultimate consumer pays everybody. 
When the American woman goes into a shop 
and buys flour retail, her money pays a long 
string of agents who between them placed the 
flour at her disposal. It is extraordinary into 
how many fractions a coin spent retail comes 
to be divided as between all the various pro- 
ducers and middlemen concerned. As this 
American report puts it, ‘*‘ Everybody dealing 
in wheat and wheat flour is doing so for the 
profit he expects to make.’’ Observe the 
hands through which the wheat of the farmer 
has to pass before it reaches the American 
retail purchaser of flour : 

(1) The grain elevator. 

(2) The railway. 

(3) The grain jobber, or commission man. 
(Two or more of these may handle the same 
lot of wheat.) 

(4) The flour miller. 

(5) The flour jobber, or wholesale grocer. 
(Two or more jobbers may handle the same lot 
of flour.) 

(6) The grocer. 

All these agencies have to get their margin 
of profit or perish. Between the farmer and 
the retail buyer there stands a great army 
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of profit-makers. In each group of between- 
agents there is competition, and sometimes 
severe competition, but the obvious limit of 
that competition is a margin of profit which 
enables each individual of the group to live. 
Margin upon margin thus comes to be added 
to the original price which the actual producer 
of the wheat received. Here is the price 
history of a bushel of Kansas wheat: 


A. B. oO. D: 
Retail Price 
of Ultimate} Margin 
Products between 
Date. Paid to | (Flour, {Farmer and| Margin. 
Farmer, | Bran, etc.)| Retail 
of a Bushel | Purchaser. 


of Wheat 
Per Bushel. Per Bushel.} Per Cent. 
a. .d. s. d. 8. nie 
1906. March fled 33 4 6 1 10 68 
Oct. 2 4 4 2 1 10 78 
1910. March : : : ek 5 1l 2 0 51 
Oct. : , : a 6 sf be | Ai | 59 
1911. March 5 ee 56 3 2 0 61 
Oct. 4 1 5 8 Lewd 38 


(We may note in passing how this table 
brings out the great increase in the price of 
wheat between October, 1906, and October, 
1911. It will be seen that in October, 1906, 
the farmer got 2s. 4d. per bushel, whereas in 
October, 1911, he got 4s. 1d., an increase of 
ls. 9d., or about 75 per cent.) 

Column A of the table shows the price 
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received by the farmer from the elevator. 
Column B shows the retail or ultimate price of 
the products derived from a bushel of wheat. 
Column C, being the difference between 
Columns A and B, shows the margin separa- 
ting the price received by the farmer from the 
price paid by the consumer. Column D shows 
the margin expressed as a percentage. 

It will be seen that the margin is a very big 
one, ranging between 1s. 7d. and 2s. 1d. per 
bushel of wheat, or, expressed as a percentage, 
ranging between 38 per cent. and 78 per cent. 
of the farmer’s price. On the whole, it 
appears that the middleman’s margin has 
tended to fall as the producer’s price has 
advanced, although the figures for 1912, if 
we had them, would probably show that the 
38 per cent. margin of October, 1911, was soon 
increased. 

Amongst the agencies which go to produce 
the margin, transport and milling are obviously 
necessary functions, but even as to the milling 
or manufacturing of the wheat into flour, 
it is easy to show what an enormous amount 
of waste obtains in the United States. There 
are far more flour mills in America than the 
country requires to mill its wheat, and a great 
amount of unnecessary capital is employed. 
‘“It is asserted,’ says the official report, 
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‘“‘that the mills of the United States could 
grind all the wheat raised in the United States 
in 144 days,” if worked continuously. ‘‘ The 
North-Western Miller ’’ is able to state, as the 
result of an inquiry, that the mills of Kansas 
produced only about one-half of their capacity 
in the period from 1908 to 1911. 

But at every point the grievous waste of 
the competitive system stands revealed. A 
host of local dealers, millers, and jobbers, 
many of them quite unnecessary, bid against 
each other in buying and selling. Flour is 
made in town A, and sent by rail to town B, 
even while flour is being made in town B to 
be sent to town A. It is not a little amusing 
to think of the two unnecessary freight trains 
passing each other on the railroad, childishly 
conveying flour in opposite directions and 
wasting the time of! millers, dealers, railway- | 
men, etc. The report says: ‘‘ And not only 
are the products crossing trails in distribution, 
but travelling salesmen of many mills and 
flour jobbers are duplicating their labours in 
the same territory. Beginning with produc- 
tion, there are more seeding and harvesting 
machines in the hands of farmers than would 
be needed if there were co-operation in pro- 
duction and each machine kept in operation 
the entire harvest season. There are more 
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elevators in the wheat area than are needed, 
each operating most of the time on less than 
its full capacity. Im some sections there 
is needless duplication of railroad trackage. 
More grain jobbers and commission men are 
in the field than can find continuous business.” 

Thus also it is, mutatis mutandis, with the 
production of, and trade in other commodities. 
The consumer goes to a shop and buys carpet 
at, say, 4s. 11d. per yard. The manufacturer’s 
price for this carpet—the price that is returned 
to the Board of Trade in the Census of Produc- 
tion—would be 3s. 6d. per yard less 24 per cent. 
discount. That is to say, the gross profit on 
each yard of carpet is 1s. 5d., or over 40 per 
cent. Out of this gross profit he has to pay 
for rent, rates, labour, printing, railway 
rate, etc., so that the net profit is much less 
than 40 per cent. Nevertheless, much of the 
big gross margin stands for waste. 

It will be perceived that the gross profit 
of over 1s. 5d. on each yard of carpet is 
greater than the wages paid for the labour 
which made the yard of carpet. If, out of 
each yard of carpet made, the carpet workers 
could get 1s. 5d., they would rejoice exceedingly. 

If, therefore, we want to see the true 
relation between output and wage, we must 
have regard not only to the manufacturer’s 
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factory price, as returned to the Board of 
Trade for the purposes of the Census of 
Production, but to the ultimate price paid by 
the consumer. If we pay attention to that, 
we see what an essential part of the wages 
question is the waste of labour which takes 
place between the production of goods in the 
factory and their ultimate distribution. Even 
the manufacturer’s factory price of 3s. 6d. 
for the yard of carpet includes some cost of 
distribution and other wasteful charges, for 
he is in competition with other firms, and he 
has to maintain his separate staff of travellers 
and clerks, and to pay for advertising, etc., 
all of which has to come out of the wholesale 
price which he receives. When the carpet 
leaves his factory, however, the waste becomes 
enormous. Sometimes there are wholesale 
intermediaries who trade on a margin of about 
10 per cent., leaving the balance of 30 per cent. 
or so to the retailer. The extortionate British 
railway rates of course enter into the margin. 
Then in each town there are the competitive 
traders struggling for what custom there is, 
and each keeping up his expensive establish- 
ment, which, if you visit, you may often find 
containing more shop-assistants than cus- 
tomers. 

I am able to state upon unimpeachable 
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authority, the hard test of accomplished fact, 
what the cost of distribution may be reduced to. 
A certain boot manufacturer owns his own 
retail shops and sells boots ranging in price 
from about 10s. to 16s. per pair. He pays his 
shop managers and other retail assistants more 
than the usual rate. He finds that it costs 
him no more than 9d. a pair to retail his boots, 
this 9d. covering all costs, from rent to shop- 
boy’s wages. Yet the retail customer usually 
pays 3s. 6d. a pair retail profit on 10s. 6d. boots, 
and 5s. on 15s. boots. 

The host of intermediaries are as to each 
unit perhaps working hard. Let nothing 
here said be interpreted as reflecting upon any 
one of them. They are doing what they 
needs must do, and that which it is honourable 
and proper for them to do in the existing 
circumstances. Nevertheless, for a_ great 
part of the host of between-agents, the work 
done, from a social point of view, represents 
nothing but sheer waste of labour, and the 
fact that each of the between-agents has to be 
remunerated out of the final price obtained 
for the product, necessarily means that the 
real producer of the material commodity 
must go with an inadequate reward. ‘This, 
of course, is only another way of saying that 
if one could limit the cost of distribution to 
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the small and reasonable margin which is 
necessary, a great army of workers could be 
transferred to actual production, so that a 
much greater amount of real wealth would 
be produced and there would be a larger 
National Dividend of material commodities. 

And what is true of carpet is true of cab- 
bages. There would be no difficulty about 
paying agricultural workers a better wage, if 
out of the prices which retail consumers pay 
for potatoes, cabbages, or any other form of 
foodstuff, the actual producer of the foodstuff 
could get a proper share. Buy a cabbage for 
threehalfpence, and you pay a price which 
ought to give a good wage to the man who 
raised the cabbage. He does not get that 
wage, because a host of between-agents stand 
between the soil and the kitchen. Mr. 
Christopher Turnor is responsible for the fol- 
lowing estimates of middlemen’s profits on 
various products of agriculture : 


Per Cent. 
Mutton . ; ‘ : , : 27 
Beef . ; ; ; , : 164 
Milk é 4 P ; < . 100-120 
Peas, beans, carrots, etc. . ; . 100-180 
Small fruit ‘ : ‘ ; - 100-150 


And so it is with each of the industries which 
contribute to what ought to be the comforts 
of a modern civilisation, but in practice are 
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the comforts of a few bought by the largely 
wasted labour of the comfortless many. To 
write a plain and unvarnished account of what 
happens to the milk produced in the United 
Kingdom, or to the tea landed in the United 
Kingdom, or to the wool imported into the 
United Kingdom, is to describe a series of 
absurdly complicated and wasteful operations 
which in great part are as economically use- 
less as to set men to dig and to fill them 
up again. For example, wool imported into 
Britain is chiefly used in Yorkshire, but the 
greater part of it is childishly landed not at 
Hull or Goole, but in London, where it is 
played pranks with by hosts of railway 
companies, carriers, warehousemen, brokers, 
auctioneers, etc. After having been played 
with, and pro tanto raised in price, it is gravely 
conveyed, again by competitive railway com- 
panies and carriers, to the worsted and woollen 
industries in Yorkshire. But this is to imagine 
no waste prior to the ridiculous landing at a 
port hundreds of miles from the place where 
the material is wanted. When we remember 
that in Australia, or Argentina, similar absur- 
dities occur and similar uneconomic “ livelli- 
hoods ”’ are made out of the product by the 
wasted work of thousands, we have a picture 
of waste from start to finish which gravely 
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reflects upon the competence of mankind. 
There is, of course, no need for such compli- 
cations. The Great State of Australia could 
transmit its wool simply and surely to a wool- 
consuming land like the United Kingdom ; 
here the wool department of the British Great 
State would obviously see that the wool was 
landed at the nearest port to its place of use. 
Not a broker, not an agent, not an auctioneer, 
would be needed; the number of necessary 
carriers and distributors would be few through 
the simplicity of direction; the worsted and 
woollen industries would get their raw material 
cheaply and, at last, honestly, and thousands 
of men would be set free from work upon waste 
to do the economic work for lack of which we 
remain poor. 

Something may usefully be said with regard 
to the simplification of exportation and im- 
portation. A hint of the possible improve- — 
ment of facilities which would arise between 
nations properly organised for work is also to be 
found in existing postal arrangements. The 
ease and certainty with which postal communi- 
cations are exchanged between nations have 
become a commonplace, but regarded in 
relation to the great majority of international 
dealings they are miraculous. The economic 
reasons for interchanges between geographical 
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areas would remain in a world of federated 
Great States; all that would be removed 
would be the main difficulties which now 
impede exchange. No longer should we witness 
such sad spectacles as the holding up of raw 
cotton by one set of agents in America to 
retard the progress of the very cotton manu- 
facturing industry upon the success of which 
the real gain of a cotton-planter naturally 
depends, or of the Brazilian Government 
arranging for the solemn burning, or holding 
up, of a fine harvest of coffee even while 
millions in the world have not coffee enough. 
Nor is it difficult to realise how in a world 
organised for economic labour under the cap- 
taincy of Great States, all the factors of the 
great industries throughout the world could 
be co-ordinated, from the production of the 
primary materials to the distribution of the 
finished articles, effecting a proper relation 
between the producer-consumer and the con- 
sumer-producer, making every man a citizen 
of the world, and giving all the world to each 
man’s use. 

Such are the hopes which man can legiti- 
mately cherish for the control of the Nature 
from which he has emerged in this one of the 
least of Nature’s worlds. It is a control which 
cannot be exercised effectively without co- 
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operative effort and proper organisation for 
work. The struggle with Nature differentiates 
man from the other animals, and is his hope 
of redemption from a natural poverty. The 
struggle is too stern for us to be able to afford 
to turn from it to spend most of our time in 
putting forth useless competitive work. The 
little world to which we are confined is too 
poor to yield more than poverty for the many 
while the many are stupidly scraping together 
a little for the few to enjoy. It is not a world 
of plenty, such as is often pictured by senti- 
mentalists, in which Nature is bountiful and 
men naturally wealthy. It is a world of pain, 
in which a grim Nature stalks relentless, red 
of tooth and claw; a world so limited in 
resources that, until modern science had given 
us some degree of mastery, the majority of 
men were necessarily poor. To-day, with the 
endowment of science at our disposal, we 
know how to win plenty from an unwilling 
world. We know how, but even while we 
know, we neglect to put our hands to the 
necessary labour. To organise for work thus 
becomes the primary duty of our modern 
civilisations, and organisation for work is 
Socialism. A State of ill-informed but drilled 
servile units, under the guidance of a specialised 
bureaucracy, could doubtless do effective 
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work and abolish poverty as we know it to-day, 
but it would not be the Great State we dare 
to dream of. The Great State can only be a 
nation of free men, educated to the full 
development and accentuation of their inherent 
inequalities, equal in point of economic inde- 
pendence and opportunity, understanding the 
necessity of continuous and unremitting labour, 
and therefore organised for work as the only 
means of escape from unnecessary toil. 


iil 
CAPITAL AND IDEAS 


q Retr capital is productive is one of the few 

points upon which the various writings 
on capital are agreed. One of the most 
thoughtful of modern economists, Professor 
Irving Fisher, in his “‘ Nature of Capital and 
Income,”’ after confessing it impossible to 
*‘ attempt any reconciliation between concepts 
of capital so conflicting’’ as are exhibited in 
the various economic textbooks, points out 
that at least the definitions agree on a few 
points, and that the first of these points is that 
‘capital is productive.’’ Indeed, Professor. 
Fisher might have gone further, and said that 
the point is usually accepted as axiomatic by 
economists, as, for example, by Professor 
Marshall when he refers to those “ attributes 
of productiveness and prospectiveness which 
attach to all stored-up fruits of human effort.” 
The most cautious utterance on the point is 
perhaps that of Professor Taussig, who in his 
‘* Principles of Economics,”’ after dealing with 
the superior efficiency of a modern railway as 
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compared with the old transport by packhorse 
and wagon, writes: 

‘“'This consequence has sometimes been 
stated by saying that capital is productive ; 
a phrase which must be used with care. The 
strictly accurate statement is that labour 
applied in some ways is more productive than 
labour applied in other ways. ‘Tools and 
machinery, buildings and materials, are them- 
selves made by labour, and represent an inter- 
mediate stage in the application of labour. 
Capital as such is not an independent factor 
in production, and there is no separate pro- 
ductiveness of capital. ‘When, in the following 
pages, the productivity of capital is spoken of, 
the language must be taken as elliptic, express- 
ing concisely the result of the capitalistic 
application of labour.”’ 

Here is exhibited some striving to get at 
the underlying truth, and if that underlying 
truth is not plainly stated, we may at least 
congratulate Professor Taussig on the avoid- 
ance of question-begging in this very important 
connection. The usual facile process is, as 
in a newly published primer on_ political 
economy designed to start anxious students 
on the right road, to term capital “‘ productive,” 
in the assurance that the student will as fully 
accept the adjective as though he were re- 
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minded in passing that the sky is blue. Let 
us consider what underlies Professor Taussig’s 
very true statement that ‘‘ labour applied in 
some ways is more productive than labour 
applied in other ways.” 

The railway, to use Taussig’s own illustra- 
tion, 1s more efficient than the packhorse and 
wagon. Exercised upon the railway, a given 
amount of labour is very much more produc- 
tive than the same amount of labour exercised 
with the aid of packhorses and wagons. But 
a collection of packhorses and wagons is just 
as much “ capital’’? as a railway. If, there- 
fore, capital were really productive, £1,000,000 
worth of packhorses and wagons ought to be 
just as productive as £1,000,000 worth of 
railway. But they are not nearly as pro- 
ductive, and the difference between the pro- 
ductiveness of £1,000,000 worth of the old 
transport capital and £1,000,000 worth of 
new transport capital is that the new agency 
is the expression of clever ideas, and that is 
the essence of the matter. It is not capital 
which is productive, but ideas which are pro- 
ductive. Capital is merely inert material 
necessary to the carrying out of ideas. The 
idea is the seed, capital is merely the soil 
in which the idea is sown, and labour is neces- 
sary to prepare and till and maintain the 
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soil in such condition that the seed may pro- 
duce its kind. 

It will help us to see the untenable character 
of the proposition that capital is productive 
if we refer once more to the comparative 
efficiency of a railway on the one hand and 
of the packhorse and wagon on the other 
hand. Let us suppose that it is required to 
carry a given quantity of goods, let us say 
250,000,000 tons of coal, in the United 
Kingdom in a year, and let us suppose that 
capital is applied to the task. First of all 
let it be applied to purchasing and establishing 
throughout the country a transport system 
by packhorse and wagon. It will at once be 
realised that the amount of capital necessary 
would be enormous. British roads would 
exhibit one constant succession of packhorses 
and wagons bearing coal about the country. 
Next let capital be applied to establishing 
railways to do the same amount of work. 
In the long run less capital would be required, 
the productiveness of the labour employed 
would be much greater, and the price of 
delivered coal would be far less. Thus, capital 
as capital is not only not a producing agent, 
but as this illustration shows, an enormous 
amount of capital may be employed and yet 
yield the labour exercised upon it a very small 
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return. The change from packhorse and 
wagon to railway does not mean any change 
at all in capitalism per se; it simply means 
that an inferior order of inventions is discarded 
and a superior order of inventions adopted in 
its place. Your packhorse and wagon is as 
essentially capital as is your locomotive, and 
if it is productive of little, it is simply because 
it embodies a poor idea; your railway pro- 
duces much, not because it is capital, but 
because it is the embodiment of a great idea. 

The vagueness and futility of conception 
embodied in so much of the writings that are 
described as ‘‘ economics” arise from the 
unfortunate dissociation of economic thought 
with physical science. A book is written on 
the nature of capital—that is, about the nature 
of material things. The first thing the 
economic writer does is to put aside as un-~ 
worthy of discussion the physical properties 
of matter, and to assume that for his purposes 
material commodities are not only lacking 
in known physical properties, but that they 
possess certain other physical qualities which 
demonstrably do not exist. 

In the first place, capital is assumed to be 
unwasting, and in the second place it is assumed 
to be gifted with reproductive powers. These 
are very convenient assumptions for the 
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moneylender, but for society they are as malefi- 
cent as they are childish and absurd. Physical 
science has not yet established what matter 
is, but it has established the conservation of 
matter. This, however, is a very different 
proposition from the conservation of capital. 
Every known element, as soon as isolated by 
man, begins to form combinations with other 
elements and to change its character as a 
material commodity employable by man. As 
soon as man constructs a manufactured article, 
the process of recombination of elements, 
which we call decay, sets in, and the article 
more or less rapidly, sooner or later, perishes, 
whether it be a house or a locomotive or a tool 
or a machine. 

"What we mean by “capital” is a store, at 
a given point of time, of certain material com- 
modities, and what we also mean by capital 
is that, at any given point of time, a certain 
store of material commodities has been accu- 
mulated which nature will forthwith begin 
to devastate and destroy. And yet your 
‘““economist ’’ flies in the face of physical 
science, and sets up a concept of capital as 
something which is static, permanent, and 
indestructible—something which breeds, not 
corruption and decay, as physical science 
teaches, but wealth, 7.e. other useful com- 
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modities, which is a stupid ‘* economic ’”’ 
untruth. 

There are two, and two only, reproductive 
powers in the world. 

The first is the reproduction of species in 
the sphere of organic life. This may be, and 
is, aided by intelligent labour throughout the 
world, men having discovered how to aid the 
germination of seed, how with the crops so 
obtained to rear great herds and flocks, and 
how, by careful selection of stocks, to improve 
the breeds of both plants and animals. 

The second is the reproduction, in the 
sphere of the inorganic, of commodities shaped 
or arranged or selected by the employment 
of intelligent labour. In the thousands of 
years during which men have been sufficiently 
intelligent to shape and combine materials, ~ 
a great body of lore has been accumulated, 
consisting of the inventions of what is actually | 
an army of clever people, but relatively a tiny 
fraction of the thousands of millions of human 
beings who have lived during those thousands 
of years. In the quite recent history of man- 
kind, the discovery of the use of Power has 
made it possible to devise and employ machines, 
and this has made it necessary to frame larger 
and more complicated tools. These machine 
tools, however, as masses of inert matter, have 
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no power of reproduction. What is repro- 
ductive in them is the ideas they embody. 
The intelligent employment of those ideas 
gives us the fruit not of capital, but of genius. 

Whose then is the genius, and whose is the 
fruit ? The greater number of the inventors 
are dead, and our Patent Law puts a very 
short term indeed to the power of an 
inventor to draw fruit from his invention, 
however clever he may be, and however 
much his great idea may have added to the 
wealth of the country. In short, the ideas 
which are the seed of wealth are common 
property. They do not belong to those who 
possess capital; they are the common inheri- 
tance of all mankind in this and every country. 
The familiar words, ‘‘ All can grow the flowers 
now for all have got the seed,”’ have a profound 
significance for a modern society, if it will 
make itself acquainted, not with the ob- 
scurities of a pseudo-science, but with the 
magnificent work which has been accom- 
plished by the real sciences. 

As things are, the common people are depen- 
dent upon the well-to-do for the use of the 
common stock of ideas, simply because the 
great modern reproductive ideas demand the 
accumulation and shaping of great masses of 
inorganic matter. But, as John Stuart Mill 
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wrote so many years ago, it is capital and 
not the capitalist which is necessary, and it is 
quite unnecessary for the British people, or 
any other intelligent people, to be dependent 
upon a small body of moneylenders for the 
employment of those reproductive ideas which 
are the basis of modern wealth. The nation 
can easily subscribe and employ capital to be 
embodied in the furtherance of any idea it 
considers worth pursuing, whether that idea 
be the building and maintenance of a Navy, 
or the building and maintenance of a power 
system, or the building and maintenance of 
beautiful towns. For practical purposes there 
remain few if any ‘“‘secrets of industry” (I 
do not, of course, refer to the acquired skill of 
a craftsman), but there are plenty of tricks of 
trade which frustrate the revelations of physical 
science. The necessary ideas are ours, and 
can be employed in breeding their kind in truly 
economic productiveness whenever we elect to 
do so. 


IV 


LAND IN RELATION TO BRITISH 
WEALTH 


§ 1. LAND AND THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


HE wealth of modern Britain is not based 
upon British land. This is true of land 

in its ordinary meaning—of the surface of the 
country, and of the more or less cultivable 
soil or integral rock which forms its superficies. 
It is also true of “‘ land ’’ as the term is used 
for the confusion of thought in the many 
dismal treatises on economics, in which we are 
gravely told that ‘‘ land” means “‘ any free 
gift of Nature.’”? The greater part of British 
wealth is based neither upon land in its proper 
meaning nor land in its pseudo-economic 
meaning. The British people are not an 
agricultural, but an industrial community, and 
the industry which sustains them as a great 
power in the world, and which alone can thus 
sustain them, is done upon bits of land which 
are a negligible portion of the British area, 
and consists of work performed for the most 
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part upon the gifts which Nature was kind 
enough to bestow upon other countries, but 
so unkind as to deny in sufficient measure to 
the British Isles. The only free gift of Nature 
which exists in the United Kingdom in abun- 
dance, and which is supremely valuable in 
industry, is coal, but so little is this a gift, 
that by the time coal is won and brought to 
the surface by arduous and dangerous work, 
and with the aid of much capital, it may be 
said to be a product and a symbol of the 
defiance of Nature. 

In the United Kingdom, as indeed in any 
of the ‘‘old’’ countries of the world, work 
upon land in the sense of cultivation of the 
soil can only support a considerable popula- 
tion upon terms of comparative poverty, and 
then only upon condition that the population 
gives itself to hard and incessant toil. This 
is true whatever the form of land tenure, - 
whether the communal ownership of the old 
Russian mir, the large ownership of the 
United Kingdom, the peasant proprietorship 
of France, or the metayer system which so 
largely obtains in Italy. | 

In an agricultural population—of the sort 
we are considering; the rapid exploitation of 
native fertility in a Canada or an Argentina is 
a different case—wealthy men can be but 
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few, and while the world as a whole chiefly 
lived by agriculture, wealthy men were, in 
practice, few. It needed tribute from a 
considerable agricultural district to furnish 
forth one single rich family, and what they 
took to make them rich, if distributed amongst 
all those from whom they took it, would 
scarcely have served to alter perceptibly the 
condition of the poor. Inthe United Kingdom 
to-day, the number of rich men who are 
sustained by agricultural rents 1s compara- 
tively small. Indeed, the rent of British 
agricultural land as it stands is a very small 
proportion of the National Dividend, while 
that part of it which is paid for the free gifts 
of Nature—+.e. the prairie value of the United 
Kingdom—is too small to be worth considera- 
tion. 

Thus it was that in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, at the turning point which 
witnessed the transformation of Britain from 
an agricultural to an industrial country, the 
nation stood at the parting of the ways between 
poverty and riches; between a stationary 
population and a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion; between national stagnation and national 
advance. The translation from agriculture to 
industry meant the translation of a state with 
an uncertain future into a state with enormous 
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powers of development. The change, of 
course, was wrought by the use of coal. It 
began to be realised that the getting of coal 
meant the getting of power and the getting of 
wealth. The necessity to pump out of coal- 
mines the water which impeded the workings 
was the direct cause of the British inventions 
of the steam-engine and the locomotive, and of 
others from these derived. The fact that 
Britain was the first of the few great coal 
nations to put her coal to economic use was 
the secret of her rapid comparative advance. 
The marvellous changes wrought in the 
eighteenth century by the use of coal changed 
profoundly the character of the British 
economy. It turned a backward nation into 
a leader of industry. It raised the population 
of England and Wales from the 6,000,000 of 
1750 to the 9,000,000 of 1800 and _ the 
36,000,000 of to-day—36,000,000 who would 
be scattered to the three corners of the world 
if coal now failed us. 

So little are these truths realised in 1914, 
that we are sometimes invited to turn our 
thoughts from the real cause and present, if 
not abiding, foundation of the national pros- 
perity to a vain attempt to build British 
wealth upon land. I hear British workmen 
invited to turn from the Power which alone 
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which can only provide them with poverty. 
I see earnest men in all sincerity putting from 
their minds—if ever it entered their minds— 
the only means by which the United Kingdom 
can remain a wealthy nation, and turning 
to a vain attempt to build national welfare 
upon *‘ work on the land.” 

In these perverse imaginings, no small part 
is played by the false conception that we 
import nearly all the food we eat. The man 
in the street has become firmly convinced 
that nearly all our food comes from abroad. 
Politicians and publicists frequently commit 
themselves in writing and in speech to the 
statement that nearly all our food is imported. 
What are the facts of the case? We import 
into this country in a year (circa 19138), under 
the heading ‘‘ Food, Drink, and Tobacco,” 
about £260,000,000 worth of produce. Is it 
imagined that this consists entirely of things 
which could be produced under any circum- 
stances whatever in the United Kingdom ? 
As a matter of fact, if we subtract the tobacco 
and the drink and the tea and the rice and 
the oranges and the rest of it which cannot 
be conjured out of British land, and make 
allowance for re-exports, we find that the 
food imported into the United Kingdom in a 
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year is worth about £165,000,000. Do we 
feed our people on so little? Of course not. 
Some of us have been for years endeavouring 
to point out that we produce in the United 
Kingdom fully as much food as we import, 
of the kinds that we are able to produce, and 
at last we have the official Census of Agricul- 
ture to help us. It is shown by the Board 
of Agriculture that the food and other agri- 
cultural output of the United Kingdom in 
1908 were worth £210,000,000. It should be 
clearly understood that these figures represent 
net production—all duplication is eliminated. 
It is clear, therefore, that the value of the 
food produced in the United Kingdom in 
1908, say £193,000,000, was considerably more 
than the value of the food imported into the 
United Kingdom, as far as it consisted of 
things which are of a kind grown in the United 
Kingdom. . 

Now the possibilities of additional agricul- 
tural work in the United Kingdom can be 
made clear. It is perfectly true that a small 
proportion of our population gains its liveli- 
hood by agricultural work. It is also true 
that, small as the proportion is, it yet succeeds 
in feeding more than one-half of our 46,000,000 
people. ‘Therefore, if by whatever means we 
succeeded in growing all our food in the 
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United Kingdom (of kinds which Nature 
permits us to produce), we should employ 
twice the relative handful now employed in 
agriculture. But, of course, to grow all our 
own food would, in practice, be impossible, 
even with the aid of high Protective duties, 
as is found to be the case in Germany. 
Therefore, the possible extension of work “‘ on 
the land ”’ is a relatively small matter in the 
national economy. I hasten to add that I 
neither consider nor state that it is unim- 
portant or actually a small matter; I am 
endeavouring to put the thing in its true 
perspective. 

In general terms, the truth about agri- 
culture as an industry, or group of industries, 
is that it affords an ever-decreasing field for 
employment. In the world as a whole, that 
is, the proportion of the people needed to grow 
the food of the world is ever-decreasing. That 
is an obvious consequence of the advance of 
science, and it would be more accentuated if 
science were more keenly devoted to agriculture 
than it is. Backward as agriculture is when 
compared with other industries, it is true 
even to-day that the work of a few men is 
sufficient to feed, and to supply organic 
materials to, a very large number of men, and 
in the time to come it will be true that the 
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work of a small group of men will be sufficient 
to feed a multitude. That being so, those 
who regard land as affording an unlimited 
field of employment are not only believing 
what is untrue, but what is the very reverse 
of the truth. 

It is the consequence of the truth we have 
stated that we find rural depopulation mani- 
festing itself not only in the United Kingdom, 
but in every civilised country. Here are some 
facts on this head : 


ADVANCE OF URBAN POPULATIONS 


Proportion of Urban to Total Population. 
Country. 


1861. 1901. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
United sae aee : : 47°3 71°3 
France ‘ ‘ : 28°9 : 
U.S.A, ‘ ; ; : 16°1 (1860) 331 (1900) 
Germany . ' ‘ : 36°1 (1871) 57°4 (1905) 


We see that even in France, a land of 
peasant proprietorship, where men are so often 
tied to hard labour on the land under 
uneconomic conditions, the urban population 
rose from 28°9 per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion in 1861 to 42°1 per cent in 1901; it is 
now about 45 per cent. In Germany the 
urban population is now over 60 per cent. ; 
that is to say, thus early in her modern indus- 
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trial advance, as large a proportion of the 
German people are living in the towns as was 
the case in the United Kingdom as recently as 
1881, and that in spite of high Protective 
duties imposed by the German Government 
with the avowed object of preserving the 
rural population. 

If we have regard to actual and not to 
relative decline of rural population, then it is 
again necessary to correct errors which have 
unfortunately gained currency. It is com- 
monly believed that the agricultural popula- 
tion of England and Wales has declined by 
about one million in the last fifty years. Thus 
Mr. Chamberlain, at Welbeck on August 4, 
1904, reflected this belief when he said of 
our agricultural population, ‘‘if you go back 
for fifty years it has decreased by something 
like a million.’? This million is a myth; as 
much as one quarter of it is accounted for by 
the fact that in 1871 our Census authorities 
wiped out, by a single stroke of the pen, 250,000 
agricultural workers by excluding farmers’ 
female relatives who had hitherto been included 
under that head. A very large part of the 
remaining decrease is accounted for by the 
happy fact that women no longer slave in the 
fields as they used to do in the old days in 
this country, and as they still unhappily do 
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on the small holdings of the Continent. Lord 
Eversley has shown, in his paper read to the 
Royal Statistical Society in 1907, what the 
real decline in male agricultural employment 
in Great Britain has been. In 1861 there 
were 1,657,000 male agricultural workers; in 
1901 the number had been reduced to 1,236,000. 
The figures for England and Wales alone are: 
1861, 1,448,000; 1901, 1,079,000. Here are 
the valuable figures in more detail : 


GREAT BRITAIN: DECLINE IN MALE AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 
(Lord Eversley) 











1861 | England and Wales . . | Men | 1,121,000 
Boys 327,000 
Scotland : 7 . | Men 163,000 
46,000 

—_—_————, 1,657,000 
1881 | England and Wales . . | Men 942,000 
Boys 265,000 
Scotland é , . | Men 136,000 
37,000 





1,380,000 









1901 | England and Wales . . | Men 876,000 


Boys 203,000 
Scotland Pr ; . | Men 122,000 
35,000 


1,236,000 


The recent publication of the Census of 
Occupations for England and Wales in 1911 
enables us to get new light upon the subject 
of rural depopulation. The official census 
makes no comparison with the figures of 1901, 
but the following statement is accurate : 
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AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT, ENGLAND AND WatEs. MALES 


1901. C38 Op hae 
Farmers and graziers . ‘ . | 203,000 | 209,000 -+ 6,000 
Relatives of farmers working on bg 
farms . ; - , . | 89,000%} 98,000 + 9,000 
Bailiffs and foremen . ; ? 23,000 22,000 — 1,000 
Shepherds . : ‘ : 25,000} | 21,000 — 4,000 
Farm servants: horsemen,*cattle- ‘ 
men and ordinary agricultural é 
labourers y 4 ; . | 584,000 | 622,000 | + 38,000 
OTAL Ot « ' . | 924,000 | 972,000 | + 48,000 


This table, it will be observed, relates to 
England and Wales only, and to males only, 
and it does not include the machine-minders, 
etc., included in the figures of Lord Eversley. 
In considering it, it is necessary to remember 
that in 1901 a certain number of agricultural 
labourers were serving out of the country in 
South Africa, and that there is always a small 
element of error present in Census statistics. 
When these things are allowed for, however, it 
remains perfectly plain that the rural exodus 
was checked in the last decennial period. 
The number of male persons, farmers and 
employees, engaged in agriculture in England 
and Wales rose from 924,000 in 1901 to 972,000 
in 1911, being an increase of 48,000, or a little 
over 5 per cent. The facts will surprise those 
who have been stating that an enormous 
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migration from the country to the towns is 
still taking place. ‘a 

It will be useful to give a comparison of the 
Census figures for male farm servants at the 
last four Censuses :— 


Mate Farm SERVANTS: ENGLAND AND WALES ONLY 


1881 : : . 808,000 
1891] ‘ : . 735,000 
1901 . : . 584,000 
1911 ‘ ; . 622,000 


The Census figures of 1911 are now (1914) 
three years old, and during that period the 
extraordinary efforts made by the British 
Dominions to persuade British rural workers 
to leave Britain, have continued and perhaps 
increased. It may be, therefore, that a re- 
newed decline has set in from this cause. 

When the _ statistical exaggerations are 
cleared out of the way, there remains a sub- 
stantial decrease in agricultural employment, 
and that decrease has been chiefly caused, as 
we have already indicated, by the advance of 
science. The facts of the case have been well 
stated by Mr. R. H. Rew, in the Board of 
Agriculture’s (1906) Report on the Decline of 
the Agricultural Population. After giving due 
weight to the cancellation of agricultural 
labour through the laying down of land to 
grass, the Report says: 
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‘““'There is little doubt that the saving of 
labour on the 15,500,000 acres which in 1901 
still remained under the plough was in the 
aggregate greater during the twenty years 
than on the 2,000,000 acres laid down to grass. 
Many expedients, other than actually stopping 
the plough, were adopted to reduce the labour 
bill. But while manual labour has no doubt 
been economised to some extent by curtailing 
some of the operations which require it, the 
main cause of its reduction is undoubtedly the 
extended use of labour-saving machinery. This 
is referred to by the large majority of corres- 
pondents in all parts of the country. With 
the exception of the self-binding harvester, 
which was introduced into this country in the 
early eighties, few machines for the perform- 
ance of a specific manual operation have per- 
haps been invented since 1881 (unless milking 
machines, shearing machines, and, perhaps, 
potato diggers come within that category); 
but whereas twenty years ago labour-saving 
machinery was fully employed by compara- 
tively few, it has now become almost universal 
on all holdings of sufficient size to make its 
use practicable. The substitution of mechani- 
cal for horse or hand power for fixed machinery 
—e.g. thrashing machines, chaff-cutters, 
pumps, etc,—has taken place largely, although 
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it has made, comparatively speaking, little 
progress for tractive purposes. It may, indeed, 
be questioned if steam is so largely employed 
in the cultivation of the land as it was twenty 
years ago. But the displacement of manual 
labour arising from the greatly extended use 
of drills, horse-hoes, mowers, binders, manure 
distributors, and the like must have been in 
the aggregate very great, and probably to this, 
more than to any other single cause, the 
reduced demand for farm-labourers may be 
attributed.”’ 

Here is no isolated phenomenon ; here is no 
economic factor peculiar to the United King- 
dom. We have the expression of a truth 
which is world-wide in its application and 
which has a profound meaning in connection 
with the economics of actuality. Realisation 
of the limits of work upon land need not, of 
course, deter those who desire to improve — 
agricultural tenures or to promote British 
afforestation. There is much that can be 
usefully done in connection with land tenure, 
and much that must be done to rehouse the 
agricultural labourer, and to level up the 
glaring inequalities of wages as between 
Wiltshire and Durham. Further, there can be 
no question that a good deal of what is now 
merely waste area in the United Kingdom 
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could be usefully clothed by the modern 
science of sylviculture. It is perfectly true 
that British land regarded as British soil 
could employ more people than it now employs. 
Actually the problems concerned are of great 
importance, and worthy of thought and even 
of enthusiasm. We shall do well, however, 
to recognise the strict limits within which 
we can operate in this direction, and the fact 
that at the utmost it is only a small proportion 
of the workers of the United Kingdom who 
can gain a livelihood by agricultural operations 
of any kind. 

Britain is necessarily an industrial country 
while coal remains the main arbiter of indus- 
trial destiny, and as long as coal power reigns 
supreme, Britain can remain a relatively 
wealthy country based upon industry. Coal, 
because its bulk and weight render it so 
expensive to transport, can only be economi- 
cally used in the place of its production. 
That, of course, is why the great coal countries 
are the great industrial countries, and it 
explains not only the emergence and rapid 
comparative advance of Britain after the 
eighteenth century, but the subsequent emer- 
gence and comparative gain upon Britain of 
America and Germany, as they, too, began to 
use their coal. Because coal can only be 
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economically used where produced, it is a 
- magnet for the raw materials of industry, and 
from their places of production in the world 
to the coal-mines there pours an endless stream 
of raw materials. | 

Let us further consider the relation of land 
to the manufacturing industry which sustains 
British greatness. The United Kingdom is 
singularly poor in raw materials. As to the 
metals, she has fair quantities of iron and tin, 
and trifling or negligible quantities of zinc, 
copper, and lead. Of timber she has been 
content to divest herself, and if we started 
large-scale afforestation to-day, a generation 
and a half would have to elapse before the 
first considerable returns came in. For the 
vegetable fibres we are almost entirely depen- 
dent upon foreign supplies, the chief vegetable 
textile materials being exotic. As to animal 
products, we must necessarily depend upon 
sea-borne supplies for the chief part of the 
wool, hair, skins, hides, etc., which we need. 
There are many miscellaneous materials, such 
as rubber, gutta-percha, asbestos, ete., which 
are exotic. Apart from clay, limestone, salt, 
and china clay, we have to import something 
like seven-eighths of the raw materials upon 
which our industries are built. The definition 
of land as “ the free gifts of Nature” in the 
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United Kingdom, therefore, is singularly beside 
the point, but it is probable that more students 
of economics are dosed with that for us depress- 
ing definition than are made acquainted with 
the conditions of British work. It is the gifts 
of other lands which we have to employ in 
Britain, and we can only get them by doing 
manufacturing work and by exporting (or 
lending, as when we invest exports abroad) 
British manufactures to pay for them. 

As for mere surface upon which to do the 
manufacturing, that. is a very small matter. 
The amount of land needed by four persons, 
assisted by several caddies, to play the arduous 
game of golf, is sufficient to house comfortably 
a number of great manufacturing businesses. 
Upon the piece of land needed for a tennis 
court, a factory of considerable dimensions 
can be erected. All the factories and mills in 
the United Kingdom, put together, occupy a 
negligible fraction of the area of the United 
Kingdom, and would need very little more 
even if they were rebuilt in a more efficient 
manner than now obtains. In short, the 
part played by British land in British manu- 
facturing is, relatively, an insignificant one, 
which is as much as to say that the part 
played by land in the greater part of the work 
of the United Kingdom is an insignificant 
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part. Thus, so far from it being true that 
_ the land question is intimately connected with 
British material progress, it is a conception 
which is utterly at variance with the facts of 
the case. Professor Marshall puts it that 
‘“‘Jand is but a particular form of capital from 
the point of view of the individual producer.” 
He might have added that to the capitalist 
embarking upon a manufacturing business, 
the land needed for his operations is one of 
the most insignificant items in his capitalisa- 
tion. 

The pull of the landlord, as landlord, upon 
manufacturing industry is thus relatively small, . 
and it is because of this that landlords have 
been disestablished in the United Kingdom as 
the chief possessors of wealth, and that their 
aforetime position of economic sovereignty has 
been taken by those who possess great masses 
of capital. 

But while the industrial and commercial 
workers, who produce nearly the whole of the 
nation’s wealth, require but little land upon 
which to perform their economic functions, 
land nevertheless plays an important part in 
their lives. One hundred thousand workmen 
at work need little land for a base, whether 
they are making textiles, or boots, or watches, 
or boiler-plates. ‘The same one hundred thou- 
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sand workers at home need for living places 
a very considerable amount of space, and 
it is here that the land question assumes 
its chief importance in a manufacturing 
country. 

Those who dream the idle dream of ‘* back 
to the land,’’ find noble inspiration in the 
restoration of rude vigour to a great people. 
They point to the debilitated townsmen, and 
they urge that unless our peasantry is restored, 
it bodes ill for the future of the nation. That 
‘‘a bold peasantry, their country’s pride ”’ 
must be restored at all costs is the theme of 
many. Ihave given reasons for believing that 
you cannot turn back the economic tide, and 
that for good or ill British wealth is founded 
upon British industry, and cannot be sustained 
upon aught else. But is “a bold peasantry ”’ 
the only sound basis of a healthy State ? Need 
manufacturing industry be associated with 
physical deterioration ? 

I believe that there is a sufficient answer to 
this and similar questions. I believe that we 
can face with equanimity the fate which has— 
changed England from a poor country, with a 
small struggling and stationary population, 
into a thickly populated country of (relative) 
riches and influence. We need not believe 
that physical well-being is only to be won out 
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of the incessant, unnecessary, and wasteful 
toil of petty agriculture. 


§ 2. SPACE AND HEALTH 


If we are sensible enough to face the un- 
alterable facts of the case, we can ensure that 
within a very short space in the life of the 
nation it shall attain to such a condition of 
health and physical vigour as it has never 
before enjoyed. The path to that condition 
does not lead ‘‘ back to the land ”’ in the sense 
of neglecting the industries by which we live 
in a vain endeavour to manufacture more 
agricultural labourers. On the contrary, as 
long as so many well-meaning people are con- 
tent to think vaguely and talk vaguely on 
this subject, we shall not be likely to set our © 
hands to the improvement of the lot of the 
main mass of the people, which consists, and 
must continue to consist, mainly of town- 
dwellers. Recognising the facts, and directing 
our energies in the light of them, we see that 
the problem of the restoration of physical 
well-being lies in the reconstruction of our 
towns. That reconstruction involves the social 
use of considerable areas of land, not for the 
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purposes of economic work, but for the pur- 
poses of social use and enjoyment. 

The essence of the land problem, therefore, 
in connection with the conditions of a great 
industrial community, is the element of space. 
Our people must have space upon which to 
live healthily, or they will deteriorate. It is 
not so much that our towns are overgrown 
as that they are too thickly grown. The con- 
ditions as to area of associated or town life 
can nowadays be determined by the conditions 
of locomotion. This germinal idea needs to 
be always present in our minds. ‘With rapid 
suburban electric locomotion for all classes, 
with the rapid spread of the use of the motor- 
car, the cycle-car, the motor-cycle, and the 
ordinary bicycle—the last-named of which 
can now be bought new for a few pounds, and 
second-hand for thirty shillings—it is possible 
for close association in point of time to be 
coupled with the thinning-out of industrial 
areas. 

Consider the problem as a whole. We have 
now about 46,000,000 of people in these islands, 
or about 9,000,000 families. The area of the 
United Kingdom is about 80,000,000 acres. If, 
therefore, the people of the United Kingdom 
were housed at the rate of ten families to the 
acre—which I have seen amusingly described 
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as the ‘‘ Garden City’ rate—it would call for 
the utilisation of only 900,000 acres. Ii, 
getting rid of the absurdly inadequate con- 
ceptions of housing which now prevail among 
all classes—not by any means among the 
working classes alone—our people were housed 
at the rate of five families to the acre, and if 
in addition we assumed the existence of ample 
pleasure grounds, children’s play-grounds, 
playing-fields, ete., to call for as much land 
again, we see that the amount of land required 
would be only 38,600,000 acres. That is to 
say, if this were done, our towns would still 
be small dots upon the surface of the country 
—the amount of land employed would be 
relatively very small. 

If we could attain to such rehousing, who 
can doubt what the result would be? Our 
towns would become sanatoria, with a death- 
rate of about 7 per 1,000, which would mean a 
saving of over 300,000 lives a year—lives with 
which the British Empire might be peopled 
as it cannot now.be peopled. The measure 
of the lives saved is also the measure of the 
health that would be gained. Within a few 
years of the accomplishment of the task, there 
would be growing up within our borders such 
a generation as the days of petty agriculture 
never dreamed of—a generation infinitely 
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the poet. Here is a sphere of action in which 
the land reformer can find a wide outlet 
for his energies: how best to find ways and 
means to rebuild these towns of ours, and to 
change them from places in which disease is 
bred into places in which disease can scarcely 
arise. That is the main thing which should 
engage the attention and care of our states- 
men. Unfortunately there is an almost com- 
plete lack of vision in the matter—the working 
classes are apparently content with sordid 
and ugly cottages, built thickly together in 
rows as though the sun were not, and as though 
the word architecture had no meaning. Those 
who build them think sixteen feet of ‘‘ front- 
age’? ample for a working-class family, and 
are so blind to the first principles of what 
ought to be a noble business as not even to 
understand the simple business proposition 
that to build houses thickly together wastes 
land in providing space for roads, and wastes 
capital in making roads. And the middle 
classes are hardly better off. Their town villas 
are ugly, vulgar, and pretentious, and have 
little more reference to utility or beauty than 
the working-men’s dwellings. In London and 
elsewhere we see smart middle-class people 
content to live in flats which transgress every 
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law of health, and which rob of their vigour 
the few children that are permitted to come 
to life in them. It is doubtful whether it can 
be said that in all the country there are more 
than a few hundred thousand families whose 
homes are a credit to the intelligence of those 
who occupy them. The lack of driving force 
behind politicians in this matter relegates 
housing bills to the position of minor measures. 
We may get excited about Home Rule, about 
Disestablishment, about Franchise, about the 
House of Lords—even about Insurance—but 
we are quite incapable of getting excited about 
the question of making decent homes. 

Let us complete our perspective view of the 
land question by summarising the considera- 
tions we have advanced. ‘We see the British 
people as essentially an industrial people who 
can only maintain their wealth and power by 
industry, and who can at the best employ 
but a small proportion of their number in 
work ‘‘ on the land.”’ As an industrial people 
we see them based upon the possession of fine 
coal resources, our coal power being exercised 
almost entirely upon foreign materials. As 
industrial workers we see them needing for 
their actual work very small and almost 
negligible areas of land. For the purposes 
of healthy, social life we see where their chief 
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need for land arises—viz. as space upon which 
to make healthy homes. We may sum up 
the whole of the facts of the case by saying 
that, for the greater part of the British people, 
the land question 1s a home or housing question, 
and not a question of getting land for economic 
use. To the relatively small number of agri- 
cultural workers the land presents itself in the 
double aspect of a place of work and a home 
place. 

I do not conceal my opinion that the proper 
social use of land in connection with the town 
extensions, which are of such vital importance 
to the future physical well-being of the nation, 
cannot be amply secured without an extension 
of the principle of public ownership. Situation 
is the fundamental attribute of land. It is 
difficult to see how the social welfare of the 
many can be conserved unless the use of area 
is determined with due regard to communal 
needs. Those charged with the government 
of towns should be compelled to prepare plans 
for future town extensions, and should be 
given wide powers to acquire—and aided to 
acquire—the areas of future extensions. I 
should like to see National Land and Housing 
Commissioners, aided by the best engineering 
and architectural talent of the country, helping 
and stimulating every town to map out the 
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new area of its future life and growth. I 
should like to think that, before the nation 
has written much more of its history, there 
will be a “‘ new town” and an “old town ”’ 
to every urban community in the country. 
But it is a profound mistake to suppose that 
the housing question is settled when we have 
provided land. Having settled the question 
of space in which to live, it still remains to 
house the people. It is, of course, a simple 
arithmetical truth that in connection with the 
housing question cheap money is far more 
important than cheap land. Housing is 
mainly a question of capital, and while capital 
is flowing abroad to obtain the high rates of 
interest which new countries offer, we must 
not expect capital to be used wisely for social 
purposes in this country. Let us face the fact, 
and if we really desire to do the rehousing 
which is so eminently necessary—if we are 
to stay physical deterioration—let us have 
the courage to raise capital and to use it 
directly to achieve the object we aim at, 
recognising that in no other way will the 
required thing be done. As is shown else- 
where in these pages, the Census of Produc- 
tion Report proves that the new private dwell- 
ing-houses built in a year in the United King- 
dom are worth something less than £20,000,000, 
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and that, be it remembered, is the value of 
building for all classes. At that rate the 
houses of the masses will not be rebuilt within 
a century from this time—+z.e. within a period 
during which the cream of our coal-mines will 
have been taken. If we do not intend to 
tackle housing on a large scale, we simply mock 
the working-classes by talking about the sub- 
ject at all. The rack-renter of the towns is 
not a landlord, but a houselord—a money- 
lender—and some of the worst slums in London 
are to be found in areas where under old leases 
the landlord is drawing a nominal rental 
while the slum proprietor, who is merely one 
of the worst types of moneylender, is drawing 
enormous rentals for accommodation which 
destroys body and soul. And we must not 
believe that we settle the housing question 
even by paying better wages; our best-paid 
workmen, notably our miners, are quite unable 
to command decent houses with their wages. 
In our day the land question has become 
a capital question. There is “free land ”’ 
to be had on the Western Prairie of North 
America, and any man may take up a grant 
of 160 acres. He will find it inadvisable to 
do so, however, unless he is supplied with at 
least a few hundred pounds’ worth of capital, 
and even so he will be hard put to it to escape 
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the clutches of the moneylender, who is the 
master of modern civilisation. (It is note- 
worthy that the Government of Saskatchewan 
have just had to appoint (1913) a commission 
of inquiry into the evils of moneylending 
as practised in the Far West upon farmers who 
obtained their land for nothing. The Com- 
mission found that of mortgages in existence in 
Saskatchewan, only 9 per cent. were at a rate 
of interest below 8 per cent. while over one 
fourth were at 10 per cent. or more interest.) 
Thus also it is with an English farm or an 
English small holding. To set a man to work 
on land without a proper supply of capital 
is to condemn him to failure. It is useless to 
talk about regenerating agriculture unless we 
are prepared to set up a suitable credit system, 
and to improve transit facilities, which again 
means the employment of capital. In our 
day and generation, what a man wants is 
access to capttal. Mere access to land is for 
the savage, and it is what the savage enjoys. 


V 
THE COMMON ACCUSATION 


ii occurred to me one night at the theatre, 

when the play was Bernard Shaw’s “ The 
Devil’s Disciple.”” I bought a program, for 
which the not altogether inadequate price of 
Sixpence was charged. My sixpence went 
bang, and I received in exchange a document 
chiefly consisting of advertisements, in which 
it is only fair to say that the names of the 
characters and the performers could be easily 
detected. The program seller appeared to 
be a very nice girl. As far as honesty could 
be written on the human brow, it seemed to be 
written on hers. My sixpenny program, and 
I took an interest in the fact for the first time, 
was fastened together with a tab, upon which 
was printed: ‘‘ PLEASE SEE THAT THIS SEAL 
Is UNBROKEN.”’ 

I suppose I had seen this device before, and 
on many occasions, but I had never really 
taken proper notice of it. You can, of course, 
see a thing a thousand times without taking 
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notice of it, and, as has been so well pointed 
out by Mr. H. G. 'Wells, millions of people 
had for thousands of years boiled water in 
kettles and pots and pans before any man 
seriously took note of the fact that steam was 
a great force positively asking to be employed 
in the service of man. So with my sixpenny 
tabbed program. Whether it was the 
honest face of the girl, or what not, the docu- 
ment suddenly appealed to me with a great 
significance. I held in my hand, not a pro- 
gram, but an indictment of our society. 

** My poor girl,’ I thought, °° what have you 
done that you should thus be publicly accused 
of a desire to embezzle sixpence ? Is it true, 
I wonder, that you want to embezzle six- 
pence ? I would wager many sixpences that 
if I inadvertently dropped sixpence and you 
observed it, you would hasten after me with 
the coin.”’” That is what I thought then, but: 
I have since become better informed as to 
the kind of pay that is given to the bright 
girls who are attendants at theatres and other 
places of amusement. A little while ago one 
of them told me that she got 9s. a week for 
attendance at a kinema theatre, from two 
until eleven, and that her fares cost her 1s. 6d. 
of that, leaving a net 7s. 6d., out of which, of 
course, it was necessary for her to buy some 
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food between the hours of two and eleven. 
In the case of theatres proper, I am credibly 
informed that even less than this, or nothing 
at all, is paid, the girls being supposed to rely 
upon tips. And honesty being thus at a dis- 
count in one direction, who knows but what 
it may occur to the underpaid to ‘“‘do”’ as 
they are done by ? 

The faculty of seeing the thing once acquired, 
I began to see it in divers places. I went to 
wash my hands at a railway station, and was 
waited upon by an excellent old fellow, who, 
in his declining years, had been given this 
opportunity of earning a meagre pittance. I 
do not say this as a special reproach to rail- 
way companies, for it is one of their virtues 
that they do not, as is the case in so many 
other industries, throw their aged workers on 
the scrap-heap. I paid my twopence and 
received my towel. The towel was surrounded 
by a band, and on the band was printed, ‘‘See 
that this seal is unbroken.’’ There lay the 
pile of clean towels, each of them bearing its 
black-and-white accusation against the lava- 
tory attendant, each of them designed to 
compel the attendant to produce twopence 
for each towel, and to elicit the help of the 
public to check the attendant on behalf of 
the railway company. 
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And then there are the shops. Time was 
when you paid your money and saw it go into 
a common till, but now all is changed. On the 
counter, or just behind the counter of the store, 
is a gorgeous American contrivance—a cross be- 
tween a typewriter and a composing-machine, 
with a dash of sodawater fountain. This 
monstrosity is a Cash Register. It is a fearful 
and a wonderful thing. It swallows your 
money and it delivers up change. The shop- 
assistant, provided, like a convict, with a 
distinguishing letter or number, let us say A, 
approaches the Register, depresses the A key, 
and thus opens his own particular A till. Into 
this he puts your money and from out of this 
he takes your change. At the same time he 
taps money-keys, which cause to appear, in 
colour by day and in letters of fire by night, 
the amount of your purchase, while the intelli- 
gent machine gapes up a receipt. If the shop- 
assistant makes an error, the machine most 
surely finds him out. It stands, therefore, 
as a perpetual guardian of the purse of the 
store proprietor. The other day, when I 
passed the gorgeous emporium at which these 
glittering engines are sold, I called in and 
obtained two descriptive pamphlets. Each of 
them bristles with testimonials from grateful 
users. A chemist writes: ‘‘ By the time I have 
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paid for it actually, it will have cost me nothing, 
as it has considerably increased my profits.” 
The secretary of a working-men’s club says: 
** Our experience is that they are a necessity for 
clubs, as they give protection to one and all.” 

But the accusation is commoner still, and 
it reaches and touches not only humble people 
like shop-assistants and ’busmen and lavatory 
attendants, but great and reverend men. We 
accept it as a prime necessity of civilisation 
that every balance-sheet or statement of 
account should be ‘‘ audited and found correct.” 
There is no bank or insurance company, or 
limited liability company of any kind, the 
accounts of which are not minutely checked 
and counter-checked. We have the greatest 
belief in the honour and integrity of the men 
in charge of the concern, but it would be 
commonly regarded as folly if their unattested 
words of honour were accepted. Publish 
your balance-sheet, we say; make a public 
exhibition of your most honourable methods. 
Demonstrate to us what you have done with 
our money, and be careful above all to accom- 
pany your honourable declarations with a 
certificate from a chartered accountant that, 
when you say it, it is so. ‘‘ Sure, he is an 
honourable man,”’ but let him prove it with 
the aid of other honourable men. 
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I wonder if it is true that people have grown 
less honest as the world has grown collectively 
richer. Time was when a ’busman took your 
fare, put it in his leather pouch, and gave you 
no ticket in exchange. Iam not very old, but 
I well remember the coming in of ’bus-tickets, 
and of the corresponding “‘ jumpers.’’ He was 
an amiable type of man, the old’bus conductor, 
who had a little time for conversation and 
badinage. He was delightfully human; the 
mechanical ticket-puncher, grim of visage, 
taciturn of speech, and reticent of direction, 
had not yet been invented, or, should I say, 
evolved ? I wonder if the old ’bus captains 
were dreadfully dishonest with the pennies! 
And shops there were, in the old days, that 
appeared to flourish without the aid of 
mechanical policemen. I wonder, again, did 
the proprietors suffer from their artless faith ? 
There has been a tremendous multiplication of 
checks and counter-checks in all grades of 
trade and commerce. I wonder if any one 
is happier therefor. This, I know, with a 
surety most certain, that there shall come a 
time when societies of men will find it possible 
to enjoy the fruits of each other’s labour with- 
out eternally suspecting each other. In the 
meantime, the common accusation is a common 
shame. 


VI 
THE LADDER 


UR Minister of Education told the House 
of Commons in 1913 that the Govern- 
ment would in due course propose educational 
reforms which would cost a lot of money, and 
that the Government was prepared to foot 
the Bill. On what is the money to be spent ? 
The suggestion is, apparently, that ‘‘ second- 
ary ’’ or “‘ higher’’ education is to be fostered, 
with the purpose of making a ‘“‘ great broad 
track’? from the elementary school to the 
University. The ‘great broad track’’ is, 
of course, our old friend the Educational 
Ladder, and the avowed purpose of the educa- 
tional ladder is to enable the boy of ability, 
no matter how humble his origin, to “‘ rise.”’ 
The Ladder idea permeates our educational 
system, and has infected all our thinking 
upon education. So successfully is the Ladder 
system practised, and so great is its hold, that 
Education as she is may be faithfully pictured 
by the following diagram : 
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THE BLACK COATS 





THE COMMON HERD 


Such is our pitiful theory of applying educa- 
tion to the multitude. Elementary education 
is treated and regarded as a ladder, or series 
of ladders, to enable bright boys belonging to 
the working classes to make a happy escape 
from work into the effulgent regions in which 
women become ladies and men become gentle- 
men. ‘This theory has been put into practice 
for so many years, that we have succeeded in 
draining out of the great body of the people 
an exceedingly large proportion of the brightest 
individuals, and of drafting them into what 
have become the overstocked regions in which 
men work on largely unnecessary and un- 
economic tasks. In these regions crowds of 
the eminently respectable and genteel are 
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elbowing each other and suffering increasing 
discomfort, while their numbers are ever being 
swollen by fresh climbers of the Ladder. 

It is part and parcel of this conception that 
more than the communication of rule-of- 
thumb knowledge is commonly considered to 
be more than the station of the manual 
labourer requires. ‘We are careful, however, 
to provide scholarships, so that whenever the 
son of a manual workman shows any particular 
intelligence, he shall have the opportunity to 
climb out of manual work into the realms of 
the sublime. The bright boy, if he is wise, 
falls in with this system. If he has any “‘ go” 
in him, he is able to see quite plainly that to 
be a carpenter means so much an hour for an 
uncertain number of hours in the year, and 
that the high-top-gallant of a bricklayer is 
to obtain “‘ work’? long enough to avoid 
dependence in age. The lesson is written so 
plainly for the bright boy to read, that he 
naturally hastens up the Ladder and joins the 
middle classes, in which, although so many 
fail, and in which, as I have said, there is so 
much jostling as numbers grow, there is yet 
the chance of a respectable climb. 

The educational conception of which I have 
spoken naturally arises from the idea that it 
is necessary to divide the nation into two parts; 
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(1) the toiling mass (commonly known as 
‘‘the working classes’’), and (2) a considerable, 
but relatively smaller, number of people who 
are to be completely absolved from manual 
labour, and who are to act as the officials and 
overseers of the toiling many. Amongst this 
relatively smaller section of the community 
there arises an increasing number of persons 
who obtain, sometimes through power of 
organisation and sometimes by inheritance, 
such an economic lien over the work of the 
many, that they become units of society abso- 
lutely free from both manual work and 
direction. 

It is not unnatural that this relatively small 
second section should discuss public questions 
as though they chiefly concerned it as a section, 
and that the public utterances of its members 
and of their organs’in the press consciously or 
unconsciously treat the great working multi- - 
tude below as belonging to another world. 

They are poor ideas and poor ideals, these 
of which I have spoken, and I refuse to believe 
that they can be permanent. Society cannot 
continue as a thing of two worlds, in which 
an increasing section of people divorce them- 
selves from manual labour and despise those 
who practise it. I here plead again for a new 
conception of society in which all able-bodied 
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adult individuals would do their share of 
what manual work needs to be done. Such a 
society would smile at the idea of the Ladder, 
and it would properly despise any man who, 
simply because he was a little cleverer or a 
little more artful than his fellows, sought to 
obtain the means of escape from the common 
obligation to work, and alleged that his fine 
brain needed for its development an entire 
absence of physical effort except in the form 
of golf. 

The Ladder idea resembles nothing so much 
as a Hamburg lottery. From time to time 
we receive from abroad postal packets 
which seek to dazzle us with visions of £50,000 
or so to be won by putting down a few shillings. 
The object of the lottery advertiser is to sug- 
gest to every person he addresses that the 
great broad track to a fortune lies open before 
him, and that he can put his foot upon the 
road by buying a ticket. In precisely the 
same way the Ladder is dangled before the 
masses of the people. Millions of poor parents 
are each, severally and simultaneously, assured 
that their children are to be given the oppor- 
tunity to “rise.’’ It is a prospect which in 
analysis means nothing for nearly all those 
before whom it is placed. It is, in effect, a 
lottery with a few prizes. It is deplorable 
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that a working man should be encouraged, not 
to insist upon his child, in common with every 
other child, receiving a good education, but 
to consent to a poor standard of training for 
the majority, out of which by means of the 
Ladder a few are to emerge to climb upon the 
shoulders of their fellows. The average work- 
ing man will do well to remember that his 
child is exceedingly unlikely to win a scholar- 
ship, but that his child is perfectly capable, as 
a normal specimen of his kind, to profit by 
the best training that can be given. 

If we are going to spend more money on 
education, that money ought to be spent 
chiefly upon improving elementary education, 
not upon stratifying education. If we really 
want to put the children of the new generation 
upon the broad track, we can only do so by 
training each child, not by giving a mockery of 
training to the majority and a better training’ 
to a selected few. It is the mass of the people 
that needs education, not merely the bright 
and exceptional children. It should not be 
our aim to train the mass to be governed and 
a small minority to be governors. 

I know a beautiful road leading out of 
London which constantly brings home to my 
mind education as it is. It is frequented by 
two kinds of boys—two distinct kinds of boys. 
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The first consists of the pupils of a well-known 
school which possesses fine buildings and a 
magnificent playground situated in the road 
of which I speak. The boys are the children 
of well-to-do people, and it is a pleasure to 
see them at their games, at their drill, or 
running on a summer’s day to their excellent 
swimming-bath. Their accents fall pleasantly 
on the ear, and their physical condition is 
obviously good. 

The other sort of child consists of the 
children of the poor, who pass down the same 
road to the open spaces beyond; these are 
the products of poverty plus elementary “edu- 
cation.”” They are almost invariably under- 
sized and thin, and a considerable proportion 
of them—an almost incredible proportion— 
are in rags. They cannot speak their own 
language, and it is painful to listen to their 
attempts to express themselves. Their school- 
ing is most obviously making no attempt to 
fit them to play a decent part in the world. 

Is it to be our aim to train the mass of 
poor children to be the servants of the few, 
even while we assure their parents that they 
form a people who proudly rule themselves ? 
As things are, our educational system is 
devised to fit the mass of the people to be 
governed by a specially trained few. The 
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one sort of boy, the majority sort, is the child 
of the masses. The other sort of boy, the 
minority sort, is the child of the ruling classes 
and of their immediate private officials. The 
Ladder simply serves to train out of the one 
class into the other class a small number of 
the brightest children of the poor. Improving 
the Ladder simply means altering the stratifi- 
cation of a few more children at the general 
expense of the people at large. The people 
at large ought not to consent to pay for this 
stratification. 

Let us face the facts. The operations of 
industry are coming to be more and more 
infused with scientific method. Rule-of-thumb 
is passing, and in some industries has already 
passed. The industry of the future will con- 
sist of scientific operations of great complexity. 
How is that industry to be carried on? Is it 
to consist of the performance of a mechanical 
routine by ignorant machine-minders directed 
by a few specially trained scientists, the minders 
to be drawn from an uneducated mass of 
people and the governors to be drawn from a 
comparatively limited class of people whose 
children are alone initiated into the meaning of 
processes. 

If this terrible consummation is to be 
avoided, and we shall do well to remember 
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that it is a consummation which is already 
partly achieved, there is only one thing for us 
to do, and that is to give every child, and not 
merely some children, a scientific education. 
The matter is of rapidly growing importance. 
The opening years of the twentieth century 
have witnessed an unparalleled scientific ad- 
vance, and we are trembling on the brink of 
very great discoveries and achievements which, 
if our educational system remains where it is, 
will widen the gulf between those who know 
and those who do not know. Unless we con- 
sent to a universal education worthy the name, 
the mass of relative ignorance will increase. 
Each succeeding year will see a democracy 
with knowledge diminishing in proportion to 
the mass of knowledge, and in such circum- 
stances an uneducated democracy may become 
a terrible danger to itself. 

It is then highly necessary not to spend 
money upon processes of selecting and pushing 
up the Ladder a limited few. What money 
we have for education, and it should be our 
first business to find money for the purpose, 
should be spent upon educating the mass of 
children. By all means let us make a great 
broad track, but let it be wide enough for all 
to walk. Let us cherish freely the conception 
of children rising, but let not rising be inter- 
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preted as the climbing of a Ladder out of 
one class into another. Let it rather be inter- 
preted as the upward movement of an entire 
democracy, rising by virtue of the full educa- 
tion of the powers of each child that is born 
to the nation. 


Vil 
THE RURAL WAGE 


§ 1. Rurat WaceEs As THEY ARE 


ee agriculture, considered as a 
separate unit, is still the greatest 
British industry, it is, as we have seen in these 
pages, small relatively to our industries as a 
whole. In 1907 the value of the products of 
British mines, mills, and factories, taken as a 
whole and ruling out all duplicated values, 
was worth about £1,250,000,000 at the places 
of production; a similar calculation of the 
value of the output of British agriculture, con- 
sidering the whole country as one farm and 
again ruling out all duplications, gives 
£210,000,000. In short, Britain lives by 
manufacturing and not by agriculture. As has 
been shown, not only is our wealth derived 
as to the greater part from manufacturing, 
but by no other means could we sustain our- 
selves as a great nation. 
Nevertheless, British agriculture remains an 
important, if a minor, part of our activities, 
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and it employs in Great Britain about 
1,340,000 persons (apart from 500,000 
occupiers) and in Ireland 984,000 persons, 
including farmers. It is well that the nation, 
while never forgetting that its chief interest 
is industry, and that the mass of its people 
must consist of industrial workers, should not 
lose sight of the rural workers who feed one- 
half of our people. 

At the close of the days of Protection in 
this country the agricultural labourer was in 
a condition of abject poverty. Poor as condi- 
tions may be to-day, they are bright when held 
up against the background of that dreadful 
time. How much agricultural wages have 


THE RisE IN AGRICULTURAL WAGES 


(Cash wages paid to ordinary labourers on 69 farms in 
England and Wales) 


Year. Per Week. 

8. d. 

1854 10 #8 

1860 10 11 
1864 11 04 
1870 11 103 

1874 13 10 
1880 13 24 
1884 13 24 
1890 13 04 

1894 13 

1900 14 54 

1904 14 7 
1908 14 74 
Cash wages increased 3 114 


in 54 years by or 37 per cent, 
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risen will be gathered from the foregoing brief 
statement, which is taken from figures com- 
piled by the Board of Trade relating to sixty- 
nine farms in England and Wales, and going 
back to 1854. 

It should be carefully noted that these 
figures relate to cash wages only, and that, in 
addition, the agricultural labourer usually 
receives some payment in kind in the form of 
a free cottage, or fuel, or produce, or what 
not. The cash wage alone is seen to have 
risen by 87 per cent. between 1854 and 1908, 
and as, in addition, there has been a consider- 
able fall in prices since 1854, the increase 
in real wages has been much more than is 
expressed by this. Knowing, as we do, there- 
fore, the rural poverty of to-day, we are 
helped to understand from what direful misery 
the rural labourer has emerged. We cannot 
say that he has passed from bad to good; 
we can only say that it has been a passage 
from bad to not so bad. 

Let us now consider the agricultural wages 
of to-day in more detail. The Census of Wages 
conducted by the Board of Trade upon infor- 
mation voluntarily supplied—we have not yet 
had the courage to take a compulsory 'Wage 
Census—collected information from many thou- 
sands of farmers relating to tens of thousands 
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of farm workers, and the number of returns 
secured was probably sufficient to give results 
of value. Here is a summary of the result 
for Great Britain : 


AGRICULTURAL WEEKLY Earnings In 1907 
(Including cash value of all payments in kind) 











England, Wales. Scotland. 
8. ad 8, Ue 8. d 
Ordinary labourers. : : 17 6 — 18 11 
Horsemen . ‘ e ‘ 4 18 9 — 19 8 
Cattlemen . : x : ; 19 1 oo 19 4 
Shepherds ; P : ‘ LGoi7 os 20 5 











All Classes . ; ; : 18 4 18 0 j AS thee § 


It should be carefully noted that these 
figures, unlike those in the first table given, 
relate not to cash wages alone, but to the 
total value of all payments received by the 
labourers, including the cash equivalent of all 
payments made in kind. 

The result is to show that all classes of 
labourers earned on the average, in 1907, 
18s. 4d. in England, 18s. in Wales, and 
19s. 7d. in Scotland. The figures for ordinary 
labourers, it will be seen, are less than these. 
For Wales, owing to the small size of the farms 
and the miscellaneous employment of many 
of the workers, it is impossible to give separate 
figures for different classes of labourers. 

The reader will at once be struck by the fact 
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that the average of Scotland is 1s. 3d. higher 
than that of England and 1s. 7d. higher than 
that of Wales. In further analysis some very 
remarkable results appear. 

In the following significant table, taken from 
the same authoritative source, is shown the 
average earnings of agricultural labourers in a 
considerable number of counties in Great 
Britain, the figures, be it remembered, again 
referring not merely to cash wages, but to 
total earnings, including all truck whatsoever : 


How AGRICULTURAL WaGEs VARY 
(Total earnings, including all payment made in kind) 


Average Weekly 


Larnings. 
20s. and over: Pie) 
Durham , ‘ , , é sie bran La 
Northumberland : s ; we bee 
Stirling . a y 3 p SR Dealt 
Fife . P f , , Bey A ae. 
Lancashire ; : ; A ek ae 
Middlesex p ; P ; aed 
Nottingham . - ‘ 4 . 20 4 
Derby : : ; : Ab 4 i hae’ 
Yorkshire (West Riding) . ; PAU 9) 
18s. and under 20s. : 
Surrey. : ‘ : : eu Lee 
Cumberland . 3 ’ 4 Png eae | 
Leicester . , F ‘ PRS AY! Ny 
Glamorgan F é “ “he Gate: 
Argyll . . ; : 4 at PEO ne 
Stafford . i : 5 ; AO 6 Bott 
Yorkshire (Hast Riding) . : Shek eee 
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15s. and under 18s. : 8. d, 
Northampton . 17 10 
Buckinghamshire A Be. 
Essex he as 
Cambridge he BN 
Wiltshire 16 9 
Radnor . 16 8 
Suffolk 16. 
Dorset 16 6 
Norfolk . 16 6 
Oxford 16 4 


Here we have a list headed by Durham 
agricultural labourers earning 22s. a week, 
and footed by Oxfordshire agricultural 
labourers earning only 16s. 4d. a week. The 
extreme variation is thus no less than 5s. 8d. 
a week, ‘This in the same small island, or 
rather in only one part of the same small 
island, at points removed from each other, 
as a glance at the map will show, by only about 
200 miles ! 

How very true it is that one-half of the 
world does not know how the other half lives. 
Not only is it true that very few people in 
the towns are acquainted with the facts I have 
adduced, but I have not the slightest doubt 
that if one questioned the labourer in Dorset- 
shire, or Wiltshire, or Oxfordshire, or Norfolk, 
one would find him unacquainted with the 
fact that other agricultural labourers in the 
same country are getting over 5s. a week more 
than he is. We might do worse than try to 
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make them acquainted with it, and to ask 
them to cudgel their brains as to how it is 
that such extraordinary differences obtain in 
the value of the same kind of labour in one 
and the same country. 

Let us remember what it is that has led 
to the rise of about one-third in the cash earn- 
ings of agricultural labourers which has 
occurred in the last sixty years. That rise 
is due to the great growth of industry in the 
United Kingdom. Coal-mines have _ been 
developed, and our industries, which are 
mainly based upon coal, have grown with 
that development. Consequently, the rural 
population has had presented to it many alter- 
native occupations. The growth of industry 
has been unequal throughout the country, 
because the distribution of coal is unequal. 
Where the coal is, there the factories and mills 
arise. The wealth produced by the growth 
of industry flows in some measure to all parts 
of the country, and parts even remote from 
coal feel its influence. Nevertheless, where 
the coal is, there the main work is done, there 
the main part of our wealth is produced, and 
from thence flow the fructifying streams. 

Suppose we had had no coal. In that 
unhappy case England would have remained 
very much where she was at the middle of the 
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eighteenth century, and agricultural wages 
in Great Britain would not have risen even to 
their present level, just as they have failed 
to rise to that level in coal-less Ireland, where 
the highest agricultural earnings, including all 
payment in kind, amounts to only 11s. 8d. per 
week as compared with 18s. 4d. in England. 

The influence of coal as an economic factor 
hasbeensupreme. Wherever neighbouring coal 
has afforded rural populations an alternative 
industry or industries, there the farmers have 
had to pay higher wages for labour. That, 
and that alone, is the reason why the farmers 
of Durham, where coal is rich, have to pay 22s. 
to their agricultural labourers, while the farmers 
of coal-less Oxfordshire pay only 16s. 4d. 

It is remarkable at how short a remove the 
influence of coal in raising the agricultural wage 
ceases to have effect, and the fact throws a 
strong light upon human life and human: 
custom as they are. It is but 200 miles 
from Oxford to Durham; it is an even shorter 
journey to other coal in the Midlands. The 
rural worker, however, rarely migrates within 
his own country. The agricultural labourer 
of Norfolk is not found offering himself 
either to the farmers or to the coal-owners 
of Lancashire. The man of Wiltshire rarely 
or never tears his roots out of his native soil 
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to go to South Wales or to Staffordshire. The 
economists of the chair, who have made so 
many extraordinary mistakes, never made 
one more extraordinary than when they pre- 
sumed the free mobility of labour within a 
country. If the agricultural labourer of Nor- 
folk migrates at all, it is curiously not to go to 
Lancashire or to Yorkshire, but to follow the 
emigration agent to Canada or Australia. 
With some exceptional cases, such as that of 
the Irish seasonal migratory labourers, it is 
generally true that the rural worker does not 
offer his labour in competition at any very 
great distance. If it had been otherwise, 
and if there had been a perfect mobility of 
labour within the country, then the existing 
differences of agricultural wage would not have 
obtained. 

Proximity to a port has also, of course, a 
considerable influence in deciding the level of 
the agricultural wage, and there are a number 
of minor influences upon which we need not 
dwell. For example, in Surrey we have the 
wage affected not only by the proximity of 
London, but by the fact that many men of 
means reside in that county and set up alterna- 
tive employments and help to raise wages by 
demanding the services of gardeners, coach- 
men, grooms, and so forth. 

10 
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§ 2. RuRAL ‘WAGES IN RELATION TO PRICES 


I now proceed to give some of the most 
interesting and important facts which we 
have to bring under consideration. 

The prices of agricultural produce in this 
country are governed by our Free Trade policy, 
combined with the ever-growing efficiency of 
the engineer in moving food products about 
the world. Cobden and his fellow workers 
gave us, as I have often pointed out before, 
nominal Free Trade, which is all that states- 
men, as statesmen, can do. The statesman 
can only say: The ports shall be free. It is 
the engineer who does the rest, and the rest is the 
main part of the business. It was the engineer 
who lowered the price of corn by wiping out 
what was the equivalent of a high import duty— 
viz. the high cost of sea carriage. It was the. 
great fall in freights, and the rapid exploitation 
of virgin fertility in “‘ new ” lands, again with 
the help of the engineer, that reduced food- 
prices, and the policy of Free Trade at this 
hour means nothing more than that a states- 
man says: I will not be so foolish as to deprive 
my country of the great advantages conferred 
upon it by the skill of the engineer in bringing 
us the produce of all the world. 
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Free ports and the fall in freights brought 
down the price of agricultural produce in the 
United Kingdom to a level determined by 
world production and world demand. The 
price of corn at this hour is governed by the 
corn in being and available for shipment, or 
in prospect for shipment, all over the world. 

The tremendous importance of these con- 
siderations in relation to our subject-matter 
will now appear. We have seen that agricul- 
tural wages in Great Britain vary greatly. 
We have now to add, to make the statement of 
the case complete, that : 

Agricultural wages in Britain vary greatly in 
spite of the fact that there 1s a general level of 
food-prices throughout the country, food-prices 
being mainly determined not by home produc- 
tion, but by world production. 

I have got out for the first time—I do not 
think it has been done before—a comparison 
of the price of wheat with the rate of agricul- 
tural earnings in the same places throughout 
Britain. The result, to which I direct the most 
serious consideration, is given in the table on 
the following page. 

It will be seen that I have again taken the 
three groups of wage rates which I gave on 
page 141, and taken three specimen counties 
in each group; any other selection would 
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Prick ofr CORN COMPARED WITH RATES OF AGRICULTURAL HARNINGS 





Wheat Prices, 1911. 


Where Wages are 20s. and over: aE aide 
Durham 30 8to3l 9 
Lancashire . 31 8.88. 8 
Yorks (W. Riding) 29 10,, 32 8 

Where Wages are 18s. to 20s, : 

Surrey 30 10to33 5 
Glamorgan . 33.0, — 
Yorks (Hast Riding) 30 7,, 31 9 

Where Wages are 15s. to 18s. : 

Northamptonshire 31 2to3l 8 
Wiltshire , 30 8,, 31 2 
Oxfordshire . 30 4. ele 








* The earnings for 1911 are not available, but are, of course, of precisely the same 
character in point of variation. 


give the same results, and I have merely 
restricted the size of the table for the sake 
of clarity of expression. I have compared 
for each county the wages with the wheat 
prices, and what is seen to be the result? 
It is that agricultural wages are largely imde-- 
pendent of the price of the food produced by the 
wage-earners. 

Compare the proud head of the list, Durham, 
with the poor footer of the list, Oxfordshire. 
We see that the farmers of Durham get their 
80s. 8d. to 81s. 9d. for corn, and find them- 
selves able to pay 22s. a week for labour, while 
the farmers of Oxfordshire get almost exactly 
the same price for their corn—viz. 30s. 4d. to 
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31s. 9d.—and yet pay their labourers only 
16s. 4d. per week. Look in particular at the 
comparison between the West Riding of York- 
shire and the East Riding of Yorkshire. In 
the West Riding coal is plentiful, therefore the 
wage is 20s.; in the East Riding coal is not 
so plentiful, therefore the wage is only 18s. 9d. 

The prices given are for British corn as sold 
in the local scheduled markets, and as offi- 
cially reported to the Board of Agriculture. 
There is no doubt as to the authenticity of 
the information, and, indeed, from what I 
have already said, it will be seen that there 
cannot be any marked variation in the price 
of corn of the same quality throughout Britain, 
because price is governed by the supplies of 
imported produce. The small variations shown 
in the corn prices in the above table arise 
from minor considerations, such as quality, 
local supplies, and so forth. The general 
level is determined by foreign and Colonial 
corn. 

Now the working of the main economic 
factors in producing the agricultural wage is 
almost invisible to those upon whom it operates. 
The changes take place over a considerable 
period of years, and in any locality it is only 
the rare thinking man who takes any trouble 
to understand what causes are working to 
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produce certain effects. Just as it is true 
that the average uneducated man of the town 
rides in an electric tram without the faintest 
idea of how it works, or uses a telephone with- 
out understanding it, or is so guilty of mis- 
understanding a telephone as to thump it when 
it does not speak to him quickly enough, so, 
in a rural neighbourhood, farmer and farmer’s 
man undergo economic transformations with- 
out understanding or even inquiring what 
factors are in operation. The agricultural 
labourer of Surrey is not only without know- 
ledge of the fact that he earns very much more 
than the agricultural labourer of Wiltshire, 
but, even if acquainted with the fact, could 
not explain to you why it is so. ‘What has 
** education,”’ as she is written to-day, to do 
with such important things as these ? 

When, therefore, the farmer of —shire tells 
you that he cannot afford to pay a higher wage 
than 17s., including all truck, let us make 
no mistake as to his sincerity. He thor- 
oughly believes what he tells you, and it is 
absurd to blame him for the sincerity of his 
belief. His representative in Parliament will 
probably share his belief, and you must not 
too hastily condemn the honesty of his con- 
victions on the subject. Nor is the farmer 
alone, of course, in believing that he can only 
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pay such wages as have become customary he 
knows not how. Underpayment, unhappily, 
as we shall do well to remind ourselves con- 
tinuously in these days, is not confined to 
agriculture, and I hope that none of us will 
forget that agriculture can be at the best 
only a subsidiary part of the national life in 
this country, and that it will not do to turn 
all our attention upon agriculture and to 
leave the masses of our people to decay in the 
awful towns that have arisen through other 
unfortunate economic misunderstandings. 
The case as to agriculture is clear. We see 
that out of practically the same price for 
produce, farmers are paying all sorts of different 
prices for the labour they employ. Out of 
the price of the produce comes the profit which 
is divided between landlord and farmer, partly 
as rent (using the term ‘‘rent’”’ here in its 
ordinary sense as the rent of the entire farm 
as a manufactured article) and partly as the 
fund out of which the farmer makes his own 
income and pays wage. It is manifest that 
if the prices can yield 22s. in Durham they 
can yleld it also in Oxfordshire, for labour 
of the same quality. Vf there is anything, 
however, as even academic economists have 
been driven to admit, in the commonsense 
view that badly paid labour is dear labour, 
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then it is more than probable that those who 
pay the better wages get better work, and 
that, of course, is only another point in favour 
of higher wages. 

It is claimed here without reservation that 
the facts which have been adduced form an 
unanswerable case for a rural minimum wage. 
It is not suggested that an attempt should 
be made forthwith to raise Wiltshire to the 
level of Durham, or Oxfordshire to the level 
of Lancashire. It is plainly suggested, how- 
ever, and indeed urged, that there is an 
ample margin in the price of produce for the 
local settlement of a reasonable minimum in 
every county. 


§ 3. ‘WAGES AND EFFICIENCY 


A better wage produces a better man. It 
is a dictum which is based upon experience, 
the experience not only of agricultural opera- 
tions, but of industry at large. It has been 
well observed that the founder of Lancashire 
Trade Unionism deserves a monument from 
the cotton trade, because Lancashire Trade 
Unionism, by constantly improving the con- 
ditions of labour in the eotton trade, has com- 
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pelled efficiency in the trade, and compelled, 
therefore, a greater productivity. 

It is ever the low wage trade which is ineffi- 
cient. That is the simple secret of the ineffi- 
ciency of domestic work, considered as an 
industry. Why is it that we are only just 
beginning to see placed upon the market 
appliances to make domestic work decent and 
comfortable? Why is it that only at the 
beginning of the twentieth century have we 
seen any attempt to invent suction-cleaners 
and other appliances to assist women in their 
household work ? The answer is that, in the 
working-class household, the woman is the 
unpaid woman-of-all-work, while in the ser- 
vant-keeping household there has, until recent 
years, been an ample supply of dirt-cheap 
labour. How could anybody invent any- 
thing cheaper than a cheap girl ready to slave 
from morning till night for a small wage and 
a fraction of an attic? Just because in recent 
years, with increasing alternative better-paid 
employments offering for women, domestic 
servants have become more difficult to get, 
especially in the United States, inventors 
have been compelled to set their wits to work 
to devise appliances which otherwise would 
never have been thought of. So at last there 
is some hope of making domestic industry 
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something better than eternal drudgery. To 
vary an old proverb, a high wage is the father 
of invention. 

What is true of the triumphant Lancashire 
cotton trade, and what is true of domestic 
industry, is true of every trade, and certainly 
not less true of agriculture than of other trades. 
In Scotland and the North, where the agricul- 
tural labourer is better paid, he undoubtedly 
gives better work. Let no one suppose that 
the 16s. to 17s. of Oxfordshire or Wiltshire or 
Norfolk or Suffolk commands the best work 
of the men who get these paltry sums, or that 
it produces men capable of making the best 
exertions. Do we expect good work from 
a horse when we deny him good food and good 
housing ? I recently had before my eyes an 
example of the different work to be obtained 
by paying horses well and paying them badly. 
It was a job in which it was necessary to cart 
heavy loads over uneven ground. There came 
along the municipal cart, horsed by a well- 
paid animal. The well-fed and well-housed 
horse surmounted the difficulties and took 
its load to the proper destination. Then came 
along the contractor’s horse which, although 
paid at a much better rate than the Wiltshire 
labourer, was obviously not so well paid as 
the municipal horse. It failed to surmount 
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the difficulties, and its load had to be deposited 
short of the place required. One could have 
no neater illustration of the difference between 
high wages and low wages in their effect upon 
physiological actions. 

But man is something more than an animal, 
and in his work not only physiological, but 
psychological influences tell their tale. The 
ill-paid man, the down-trodden man, the 
hopeless man, the man without spirit, is not 
only a man lacking brute force, but a man 
lacking in the power to overcome difficulties 
and to confront the problems of everyday 
life. ‘With him the common task is a dull 
round. ‘‘ To eat to work, to work to eat 
to gain the strength to work. So we go 
round the ruddy ring o’ roses.” I forget 
who wrote these lines, but they stick in my 
mind. 

It is not yet widely understood that the cost 
of the worker is not the same thing as the cost 
of the work. It is the cost of the unit of work 
that matters. The Japanese cotton opera- 
tives, with their few pence a day, cannot rival 
the work of Lancashire operatives, who earn 
more in a few hours than Japanese operatives 
earn in a week. The absurdly low wages of 
the Japanese do not enable Japan to beat us 
in competition in the cotton trade. The 
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much higher Lancashire wage amounts to a 
lower cost of labour per unit of work. 

It is perfectly true that wages are an element 
in price, but they do not form an element which 
is directly proportionate to the rate of wages 
paid. On the contrary, cheap labour is a dear 
element in price, and dear labour is a cheap 
element in price up to the point at which the 
wage is high enough to produce the maximum 
of efficiency. As far as agriculture is con- 
cerned, we have seen the farmers of one part 
of the country paying nearly 6s. a week more 
to their labourers than the farmers of another 
part, and that this economic phenomenon 
is independent of price, since the price of 
agricultural produce in Britain is determined 
by world supply and demand, and not by 
British supply and demand only. It is clear 
that one of two things must be true, either — 
(1) that the farmer of Oxfordshire can afford 
to pay up the balance of nearly 6s. a week, 
or (2) that because he pays 6s. less he gets 
less return per man in production. Which- 
ever of these two hypotheses is true, or in 
whatever degrees they respectively share in 
the problem, the case for considerably higher 
wages in Oxfordshire is established beyond 
dispute. If Durham and Scotland were foreign 
countries, we should find the farmers of Oxford- 
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of that kind enabled the farmers of Durham 
or Scotland to pay higher wages. As Durham 
is in England, fiscal nonsense cannot be 
dragged in in this connection. 

The effect of the payment of better wages 
upon the master is no less marked than upon 
the man. Good wages are doubly blessed ; 
they bless both those who give and those who 
take. 

When a master in any trade is compelled 
to pay higher wages—no matter whether the 
compulsion be that his men have alternative 
employments offered them, or that they com- 
bine together in a trade union and demand a 
better wage, or that the law steps in, as under 
the Trade Boards Act, and says that he shall 
not pay low wages—the master has to look 
about him and mend his ways. Experience 
shows that he does not content himself with 
paying the higher wage forced upon him. He 
looks round to see what economies he can make 
to compensate him for the higher wage, and 
in the general case he soon finds means of 
effecting economies. The argument here is 
precisely the same as in connection with 
the costs forced upon employers by factory 
legislation in all countries. When you force 
a factory owner or occupier to provide proper 
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ventilation, to whitewash walls, to provide 
sanitary appliances, to safeguard machinery, 
to provide washing appliances, to provide a 
meal-room or rest-room, what you do is to 
compel the man to help himself. Any sensible 
and really businesslike business manager 
makes his workpeople comfortable and safe, 
as a matter of course, and as a matter of 
business. It is the second-rate man, the 
foolish man, the thoughtless man, who fancies 
that a dirty, ill-equipped factory or business 
can be a paying proposition. When, there- 
fore, the law compels second-rate and unwise 
men to do what first-rate and wise men do 
without compulsion, then the law is beneficial 
to industry. 

Factory laws are a great incentive to effi- 
ciency in industry, but higher wages are an 
even better incentive. A man compelled, by 
whatever circumstances, to pay good wages, © 
respects those to whom he has to pay them, 
and does everything he possibly can to get 
his money’s-worth by working for efficiency 
in every department of his business. He 
watches waste, he looks out for labour-saving 
appliances, he looks at every penny of cost 
that enters into the price of his goods. Inven- 
tion is thrust upon him by necessity. 

It is in the trades in which the highest 
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wages are paid, therefore, that the greatest 
efficiency obtains, and it is in these that 
Britain finds herself most efficient. The trades 
in which our export power is strongest are 
those which are the best organised and the 
best paid. By the same token you shall know 
most surely which are the most successful 
countries. Pick out those nations where wages 
are highest, and you also pick out the nations 
which have the largest exports and the greatest 
industrial strength and competitive power. 
It was lack of realisation of these profound 
economic truths that gave us the Railways 
Act of 1918 in fulfilment of a promise that if 
the railway companies raised wages they 
should be enabled to charge the wages to the 
public in higher prices. The Act and promise 
were alike based upon an elementary fallacy. 
The promise was made when the railway com- 
panies were paying an average wage to adult 
men of only about 25s. a week. You cannot 
on such a wage get the maximum of efficiency 
out of adult men. Therefore, any increase of 
wage paid by the railway companies would not 
raise their labour costs, but give them an in- 
creased efficiency in full or more than full 
repayment. Therefore, there was no need for 
either the promise or the Railways Act based 
upon the promise. In proof of which let us 
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observe that the German national railways 
have raised the wages of their workpeople 
fully 20 per cent. in the last ten years without 
raising fares and without raising freight rates, 
just as the British Post Office has raised wages 
while reducing charges. One of the cheapest 
motor-cars in the world is made in England 
by a man who pays a minimum wage, to his 
meanest workers, of about £3 a week. 

Who can doubt the crying need for more 
efficiency in British agriculture, and how is it 
to be secured while those who work in it are 
remunerated so poorly ? There is an absurd 
idea abroad that agriculture does not demand 
the same qualities of science or intellect that 
are demanded by industrial operations, and, 
indeed, it is true that science has not yet 
given anything like the same degree of assist- 
ance to agriculture that it has to industry. 
There are not wanting signs, however, that in’ 
the course of the next generation science will 
have atoned for this neglect, and will have 
changed agricultural operations very greatly 
indeed. The improvements in agriculture 
in the last two generations have been chiefly 
concerned with the work of the engineer in 
helping mechanical operations and providing 
mechanical appliances. Great things have 
been done in that direction, but in other direc- 
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tions science has done comparatively little. 
The breeding of plants, the study of soils, 
the application of bacteriology, the use of 
electricity, the rapid cultivation of soils by ex- 
plosives, these things will in the near future 
raise agriculture from one of the least scientific 
to one of the most scientific of trades. The 
conception of the “country bumpkin’”’ has 
got to go, and will assuredly go. Rule-of- 
thumb in agriculture will have no chance in 
the future. Agriculture will have to be carried 
on by intelligent, well-educated, and well- 
remunerated people. It will not be a growing 
industry, because each successful application 
of science will reduce the number of persons 
required to grow a given quantity of food, and 
as the need for food and organic materials is 
strictly limited, the proportion of men required 
to grow produce must decline. That, of 
course, is a good thing for mankind and not a 
bad thing, since the fewer men required for 
one industry the more are set free for other 
industries, and the call for the product of 
other industries is, of course, without practical 
limit. “When all imaginable improvements 
have been made in the growing of food, how- 
ever, agriculture will always remain actually 
a great industry, if proportionately not such a 
great industry as it is in the world of to-day. 
11 
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The need for a higher agricultural wage 
emerges in whatever way we look at the prob- 
lem, whether we have regard to considera- 
tions of wealth production or of humanity. 
Whether we consider the interests of the nation 
or of the individual, whether we look at it 
from the point of view of the farmer or of that 
of the labourer, we are driven to the same 
conclusion, that there is an unanswerable 
case for a better rural wage, and that it is a 
national interest that that better wage should 
be secured. 


§ 4. A Mintmum WAGE IN AGRICULTURE 


We now come to the consideration of the 
practical means of arriving at a minimum 
agricultural wage. What is required is a 
machinery which shall make it possible to have 
regard to all the practical circumstances of 
the case in any and every rural district. 

In the first place, we have to remember 
that it is not in practice possible to force up 
wages to one general level for the whole coun- 
try. It would not be possible to enforce the 
payment in every rural district of the rates 
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now paid in the best-paid districts. ‘We cannot 
hope by a single stroke to raise Oxfordshire 
to the level of Durham. ; 

In the second place, our machinery must be 
such as shall make it possible in every district 
to have regard to the peculiar customs and 
methods of payment of the district. In this 
connection we have already seen that the 
agricultural labourer receives a certain part 
of his remuneration, varying from district to 
district, not in cash, but in kind. He may 
have a free cottage as part of his wages, or 
a cottage let to him at a nominal rent instead 
of its true rental value. He may have an 
allowance of milk or meal or cider or potatoes 
or fuel. As we have seen, the value of these 
various payments in kind was allowed for by 
the Board of Trade in arriving at the total 
earnings in all parts of the country. 

In the third place, the term of engagement 
varies in different districts. In Scotland and 
the North there is a custom of engagement 
for a year, which is, of course, a guarantee 
against unemployment, and which enables a 
man to settle down in his cottage and to 
cultivate his bit of ground in some sort of 
security that he will reap where he has sown. 
In the South there is too often a mere weekly 
or even daily engagement, where the agricul- 
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tural labourer is in no better case in point 
of security of employment than, say, the 
builder’s labourer in the towns. 

In the fourth place, piece-work is no stranger 
to many agricultural labourers. Here is an 
account, given by the late Mr. Arthur Wilson 
Fox, of the Board of Trade, upon earnings of 
individual agricultural labourers in 1903, as 
returned by their employers: 


FarMERS’ Own ReEports, 1903 


Cash Payments. 


Harvest 
ph Piece- reed Ordinary| Total Pannenia tee! 
work. time, Wage. | Cash. 
etc 
pe? Pe i A Ms fae Per oF 
Northumberland .| — 4 0/48 0/52 0O|}Cottage and gar- 
den, £5; pota- 
toes, 70s. ; harvest 
food, 4s.; coal 
carted, 24s, 
Warwickshire .| 810) 5 7 )}26 6/35 2) None, 
Northamptonshire | 22 12} 8 2 | 14 16|45 10) None. 
Herefordshire .| — |417)|33 8|38 5| House and garden, 
£5; potatce 
ground, 7s. 6d, 
Somersetshire .| 2 6&| 3 14/29 17) 35 16] None,* 





* Cottage and garden let to the labourer for £2 12s. a year, but worth more, amounting 
to an allowance. 


These examples are taken from widely 
separated districts, and the reader will see 
how greatly custom varies. In the Northum- 
berland case no piece-work is done, the man 
gets £1 a week in hard cash, and in addition 
a cottage and garden, 70s. worth of potatoes, 
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a little food and drink at harvest time, and 
the free carting of his coal. The valuations 
of the worth of these items in kind are those 
of the farmer himself. 

In the Warwickshire case there is a small 
payment for piece-work; the man gets only 
£35 a year, and he gets no payment whatever 
in kind. 

In the Northamptonshire case the payments 
for piece-work are actually greater than the 
ordinary wages, and again there is no allowance 
in kind. As to Herefordshire, we have the 
case of a man who has no piece-work earnings 
apart from harvest money, and he gets a 
cottage and a bit of ground on which to grow 
potatoes, which the farmer puts down as 
worth a rent of 7s. 6d. a year. 

In the Somersetshire case there are small 
piece-work earnings, and the labourer gets no 
allowance in kind save a cottage and garden 
let at less than their economic rental. 

It is urged here that great as are the dis- 
similarities of wage and of custom in various 
agricultural districts, we have already estab- 
lished under the law a machinery quite adapt- 
able to such circumstances, and, further, that 
we have seen in various voluntary Wage Boards 
difficulties of the same kind easily surmounted. 
The affairs of men, of course, cannot be ruled 
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out into rectangles, and the Trade Boards 
system affords us a means of adapting the 
principle of the minimum wage to customs 
of widely differing trades or of widely varying 
districts. 

When we talked of establishing Trade Boards 
for sweated workers some years ago, there 
were many who contended that the varying 
customs of trades made it inherently impossible 
to apply legal minima to them. We had to 
point out then that already, by voluntary 
agreement in many trades, the supposed im- 
possibilities were surmounted. At the Con- 
ference on the Minimum Wage convened by 
the National Anti-Sweating League, and held 
_at the Guildhall, London, in October, 1906, 
Sir George Askwith, then Mr. Askwith, pointed 
out how voluntary agreements of employers 
and employed had fixed minima in trades of 
considerable elaboration. He instanced the - 
Nottingham lace trade, of which he had 
personal knowledge as arbitrator. I may 
usefully repeat what Mr. Askwith said : 

** Perhaps you will forgive me for instancing 
a most elaborate inquiry I had to conduct 
in connection with the manufacture of lace. 
The due rate of wages in classes of work had 
to be found by joint request of employers and 
employees, The whole industry was entitled 
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the lace weaving trade of Nottingham. It 
has three branches or sections—the plain net, 
the lace curtain, and the fancy laces. The 
plain net section is not so complicated as the 
other sections, but the curtain has eight 
different cards on which work is produced, 
and the fancy lace had twenty-one, and now 
has fifteen—thick thread laces, plain bobbin 
fining and Valenciennes, torchons, Maltese, 
blondes, Spanish, Chantilly, cotton loop, sprigs, 
and many others. There had to be taken 
into account the classes of lace being made, 
the number of points to the inch, the number 
of bars, and the length of the rack, and many 
other matters besides. The wages of each 
class and branch of laceworkers required 
separate consideration, and was discussed and 
fought word by word and line by line upon 
these numbers of cards.”’ 

As a result, Mr. Askwith concluded, ‘‘In 
few instances did dispute arise as to the amount 
of a minimum wage where such minimum was 
required.” 

And then, as now, we were able to point to 
the experience of the Wages Boards of Victoria. 
Who could imagine a more difficult trade in 
which to determine minimum rates than the 
underclothing industry ? Yet even here the 
difficulties were finally surmounted, although 
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they are obviously much greater than those 
connected with either the Nottingham lace 
trade or with British agriculture. 

Further, in 1914 we are able to point to the 
remarkable success in the United Kingdom of 
the Trade Boards Act of 1909. It has suc- 
ceeded in levelling up wages in a number of 
trades. 

What is a Trade Board? As established 
by the Trade Boards Act of 1909, it is a body 
upon which employers and employed are 
equally represented, and its chairman is chosen 
from the members by the Board of Trade. 
The secretary of the Trade Board is also 
appointed by the Board of Trade. The mem- 
bers of the Board are either elected to it by 
employers and employed respectively, or they 
may be nominated by the Board of Trade. 
Provision for nomination was put in for the 
benefit of the workers in trades which consist 
of wholly unorganised and badly paid women. 
In the case of a trade like agriculture, the 
representatives of the men would be elected 
by the labourers, and the representatives of 
the employers would be elected by the farmers. 

The Trade Board thus constituted, and 
equally representative of employer and em- 
ployed, fixes minimum rates of wages for time- 
work or for piece-work, and these rates they 
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may apply universally to the trade, or to any 
special process, or to any special class of 
workers, or to any particular district or dis- 
tricts. Having arrived at its determination, 
the Trade Board gives notice of the fact, and 
six months later the Board of Trade makes 
an ‘‘ Obligatory Order,’? which compels the 
payment of the determined rate, and in effect 
gives it legal authority. 

Such a Trade Board may be truly termed a 
Wage Parliament. Imagine a Board so con- 
stituted in every district, set up to determine 
a minimum rate of remuneration for the 
labourers of the district, or to arrange varying 
minima for the various classes of labourers in 
the district. As soon as the subject was 
approached in this way, the difficulties which 
seem so great at a distance would appear in 
their true proportions as by no means insur- 
mountable. As a local institution, the body 
would respect local custom, and have regard 
to all the various methods of payment. Time- 
work rates or piece-work rates would present 
no difficulty, as is proved by experience here 
and abroad. Such matters as separate pay- 
ment for harvest work would be susceptible 
of simple adjustment. ‘With regard to cottage 
accommodation, there would appear to be no 
inherent difficulty in making due allowance in 
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any given case. Similarly with regard to 
payments in bacon or milk or vegetables or 
fuel: it would not be more difficult to argue 
out what they should be counted for in value 
than for the farmer to return their value to 
the Board of Trade as we see in the table 
on page 164. Discussion of such matters 
would certainly have one happy result, and 
that is that where cottages are inadequate 
and insanitary, as they so often are, we should 
have them discussed in this local parliament 
of work as they had never been discussed 
before. 

I think it is clear that the successful working 
of the Trade Boards system in relation to 
agriculture calls for the settlement of local 
minima by District or County Boards, as in 
the case of the Coal Mines Minimum Wage 
Act of 1912. Indeed, as we have seen, agri- 
cultural wages vary from district to district 
chiefly because of the unequal distribution of 
coal throughout the United Kingdom and the 
unequal richness of various coal areas. Just 
as District Boards were necessary in the case 
of the miners’ minimum wage, so they are 
necessary in the case of the agricultural mini- 
mum wage. The Trade Boards Act of 1909 
did, indeed, contemplate the establishment of 
District Trade Committees in certain cases ; 
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but what is called for in the agricultural case 
is a definite County Trade Board, and for 
this reason it would not be advisable to extend 
the Trade Boards Act in its present form to 
agriculture. With very little amendment, 
however, the Trade Boards Act could be so 
shaped as to be capable of application not 
only to agriculture, but to any and every trade 
in the country. 

The question remains whether a minimum 
wage should be determined for the country 
as a whole—a minimum below which no 
County Trade Board should have power to 
make a determination. It is questionable 
whether this could be done while the matter 
of a general minimum wage remains in abey- 
ance. I do not conceal my own view that, 
in view of the dimensions of the National 
Dividend, the time is ripe for the enactment of 
what may be termed a Physiological Minimum 
or Living Wage, which should be established 
in principle by Parliament, and in detail by 
a permanent Commission, set up by Parliament, 
which should revise its determination, say, 
every five years, and which should have regard 
to the cost of subsistence and to the wealth of 
the country as a whole. Such a Commission 
would, of course, have regard to the varying 
cost of living in different districts, and adjust 
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its figures to the circumstances of each district. 
The recommendations of the Commission would 
become law after consideration by and with the 
approval of Parliament. 

The physiological or general minimum thus 
arrived at would be a determination which 
would rule industry at large. In each particu- 
lar trade, however, the minimum or minima 
for various classes of workers would be arrived 
at by Trade Boards after the manner of the 
Trade Boards Act, and these Boards would 
determine rates in relation to the productivity 
of each trade, having no power, of course, to 
make a determination below the general 
physiological minimum. 

Who can doubt that the general establish- 
ment of what I have termed Wage Parliaments 
would be a potent factor in relation to “ labour 
unrest ’’—I will not say in allaying it, for I 
dislike the suggestion that labour unrest is a 
nuisance to be got rid of—but I will say in 
providing an immediate and a just tribunal 
of representative character which would be 
continuously at work to adjust the remunera- 
tion of labour in relation to the general wealth 
of the country, the cost of living, and the pro- 
ductivity of industries. 

The argument that Parliament has no 
business to interfere with wages is only true 
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in so far as Parliament is not a convenient 
tribunal to adjust the actual details of re- 
muneration. It is not true as a denial of 
the expediency of the establishment by Par- 
liament of the principle of the living wage, 
and of the establishment of a common-sense 
machinery to determine for each trade suitable 
minima for all the classes of workers employed 
in it. 


VIitl 
THE MINIMUM WAGE IN PRACTICE 


§ 1. THe TrapDE Boarps Act oF 1909 


4 Rainer first direct Parliamentary interference 

with wages in modern times has proved 
a triumphant success. A great principle has 
been vindicated; a great faith has been 
confirmed. It was as recently as 1909 that the 
Government wrote the Minimum Wage in the 
British Statute Book, and it was in January, 
1910, that the Act came into operation. After 
three years’ experience, the House of Commons 
unanimously confirmed the policy of the Act 
by extending it. Simultaneously proposals 
are coming from all quarters to carry the 
principle further still, and the cause of just 
remuneration is making a swift march. Yet it 
seems but the other day that many of us 
scarcely dared to hope that Parliament would 
listen to our proposals. I like to think in 
especial of the Trade Boards Act of 1909 as a 
monument to the labours and Parliamentary 
ability of the late Sir Charles Dilke. I grate- 
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fully remember that it was through him that I 
had the honour of serving upon the Home Work 
or Sweating Committee which was set up at 
his suggestion, and the recommendations of 
which were immediately accepted and carried 
out by the Government in the passing of the 
Trade Boards Act. Indeed, I am glad to say 
that the Government went further than the 
Select Committee. The Committee, most un- 
fortunately, and in spite of the urgent repre- 
sentations of a minority, confined their 
recommendations, by a majority of eight votes 
to six, to the application of the minimum wage 
principle to sweated ‘‘ home workers” only, 
and not to sweated workers wherever sweated. 
The Government wisely overruled this limita- 
tion. 

The grateful thanks of those interested in 
the minimum wage are also due to Mr. George 
Cadbury, who, through The Daily News 
and its staff, organised the Sweated Industries 
Exhibition of 1906, which did so much to 
direct public attention to the subject, and to 
prepare the way for the subsequent work of 
the National Anti-Sweating League, which, 
largely through the ability and devotion of its 
secretary, Mr. James J. Mallon, has secured 
the active and enlightened administration of 
the new law. 
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The Trade Boards Act established as a 
general legislative principle that, in any trade 
in which the rate of wages is ‘‘ exceptionally 
low as compared with that in other employments,” 
a Wage Board shall be set up to determine a 
minimum rate of wage, and that the deter- 
mination arrived at by the Board shall have 
the force of law and be enforceable upon any 
employer in the trade under severe penalties. 

Each Trade Board consists of members, 
representing in equal numbers employers and 
workers in a trade, sitting together with a 
smaller number of members unconnected with 
the trade and appointed by the Board of 
Trade. A Board may be set up for a trade 
as a whole or for a branch of a trade. A Trade 
Board has, in its turn, power to establish 
District Trade Committees to advise it as to 
the conditions of any particular area, but it 
is the Trade Board and not the District Board. 
which fixes the minimum in any area. For 
Ireland separate Trade Boards are established. 

Wherever possible, the employers and 
workers in any trade elect members to repre- 
sent them on the Trade Boards, but the Board 
of Trade has power by regulations (properly 
challengeable in Parliament) either to provide 
for such election or themselves to nominate 
representatives. 
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Although the Act passed through Parlia- 
ment without a division on principle—a fact 
as remarkable in its way as that the words 
*“unearned increment’? were written in a 
Finance Act of Parliament by Mr. Asquith 
without challenge from any one, or that the 
Development Act, a measure of pure Socialism, 
passed the House of Commons with the glad 
approval of all parties—it was in the first place 
limited in its application to four trades—viz. : 

(1) Ready-made and wholesale bespoke 
tailoring. 

(2) Box making (of paper, cardboard, chip 
or similar material). 

(3) Machine-made lace and net finishing. 

(4) Chain making by hand. 

Beyond this the Board of Trade is em- 
powered to extend the Act by provisional 
order, but such provisional order has no effect 
unless and until confirmed by Parliament. 
So that the Trade Boards Act of 1909 set up 
a general principle, limited its immediate appli- 
cation to four specified trades, and, in effect, 
told the Board of Trade to come to Parliament 
again if they thought it advisable. 

Not a moment was lost by the Board of 
Trade in administering the Act. Six Trade 
Boards were promptly set up, as follows : 

(1) Chain making. 

12 
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(2) Lace finishing. 

(3) Paper-box making, Great Britain. 

(4) Paper-box making, Ireland. 

(5) Tailoring, Great Britain. 

(6) Tailoring, Ireland. 

The following examples show how the Boards 
are constituted in different cases : 


THE LAOE-FINISHING TRADE BOARD 


Members appointed by Board of Trade «Ae 
Nominated by Board of Trade to represent 
employers. 8 
Nominated by Board of Trade to represent 
the workers . 8 


Additional members chosen by Board of 
Trade: Employers 


Workers . : Tie 

eee. 

23 

CHaIn BoarD 

Members appointed by Board of Trade 8 
Elected by employers 6 
Elected by workers 6 
15 

ee 


Now let us see what the six Boards, covering 
four trades, have done. The following table 
is an official summary of the minimum time- 
rates which have been fixed : 





2 for Males. 
Trade Bata fe Female | 
Chain making . ; , : 24 ae 7 
Lace finishing . : , : 2? eb 
Box making: Great Britain i 3 6 
‘) Ireland : : 22 6 
Tailoring : Great Britain . : 3 6 


t 
ly. Ireland . ; . | Not yet fixed. | Not yet fixed. 
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Let it be carefully understood what these 
rates mean. They are minimum time rates, 
to which, if piece-work rates are paid, the piece- 
work rates must conform. They do not mean 
that the employer must pay by time and not 
by piece. A Trade Board must fix a minimum 
time rate, and may fix a minimum piece rate 
expressing the time rate. When a Trade 
Board establishes a time rate and does not 
establish a piece rate expressing it, the 
employer may either (1) himself fix a piece 
rate, which he must be able to show, if chal- 
lenged, to be equivalent to the statutory 
minimum, or (2) he may apply to the Board 
of Trade to fix a piece rate for his employees. 


§ 2. WHat THE AcT HAS ACCOMPLISHED 


The minimum rates which have been named 
may seem low, but they are very much 
sreater than the rates of pay which obtained 
before the Boards were set up, and are, of 
course, susceptible of increase from time 
to time upon cause shown. In some cases 
the above rates represent twice as much, or 
more than twice as much, as was paid before- 
time. Take, for example, the making of small 
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chains at Cradley Heath, a trade largely in 
the hands of women. Inthe old days a woman 
outworker got for making hand-hammered 
chains a few shillings a hundredweight. I 
have the authority of Mr. Mallon for saying 
that workers who received for making a 
certain class of chain 3s. 3d. per hundred- 
weight, now get 6s. 6d. This particular 
change works out thus: Under the old con- 
ditions two hundredweights of chain yielded 
6s. 6d., less 2s. 6d. for forge rent and fuel, 
leaving net 4s. Under the Trade Board deter- 
mination the woman now gets 13s. for making 
the chain, and again allowing 2s. 6d. for fuel 
and rent, she gets a net 10s. 6d., or an increase 
of 150 per cent. through the operation of 
the Act. Many women making low quality 
chain now earn 12s. to 14s. a week, which is 
much more than twice their old earnings. In 
the men’s trade—men, and a few exceptionally 
strong women, make strong chains by means 
of hammers worked with a treadle—propor- 
tionate results have been achieved. 

The minimum wage at Cradley Heath 
was not brought in without some trouble with 
the employers. It is regrettable that some 
of the employers endeavoured to pile up a 
stock of chain made at the old sweated rates 
in the interval before the Board’s determina- 
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tion came into force. This interval arose from 
the fact that the Board of Trade under the 
Act can only make the minimum rate obliga- 
tory six months after the determination. 
Fortunately, the chainmakers, aided by the 
Women’s Trade Union League and the National 
Anti-Sweating League, felt themselves strong 
enough to demand the new rates immediately. 
Upon this demand being presented, the em- 
ployers locked out their miserably paid workers ; 
but public sympathy was aroused, and after a 
few months of struggle the employers gave 
in and consented to pay the new rates before 
they became obligatory. 

The Cradley chain trade is also remarkable 
for the first prosecution of an employer for 
failure to pay the minimum rate. It was a 
very bad case, the employer going the length 
of making false entries in his wages books in 
order to conceal his evasion of the Act. In 
the laconic words of the official report: ‘‘ As 
the Court considered that the offences were 
serious, they imposed fines amounting to 
£15, with £9 9s. costs; and in addition the 
defendant was ordered to pay to the workers 
arrears of wages amounting to £7 15s. 102d.” 
Section 6 of the Trade Boards Act fortunately 
provides that the amount underpaid must be 
paid up in addition to the penalty. 
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As a consequence of this series of events the 
workers have gained an entirely new spirit, 
and some months ago (I write in May 1914) 
demanded that the minimum rates first fixed 
should be improved. After consideration the 
demand was acceded to, and the original 
minimum rates have now been increased by 
10 per cent. Old prophecies of woe to 
industries called upon to pay better wages 
have, of course, been falsified by the Cradley 
Heath case. Although wages have been so 
greatly raised, and in some cases doubled, or 
more than doubled, the industry has pros- 
pered more and not less since the operation of 
the minimum. It is probably true that few 
employers know what wages they can afford 
to pay. That is why we get such extraordinary 
variations of remuneration in some trades— 
variations which exist without any logical 
nexus with the quality of work, or strenuous- 
ness of work, or productivity of the trades. 

Many of the Nottingham lace finishers, 
before the Trade Boards Act, were almost as 
badly off as the women of Cradley Heath, 
and the trade had the further complication 
that much of the home work passed through 
the hands of middle-women, who, themselves 
receiving a poor rate, sometimes sweated the 
actual workers very badly indeed. We may 
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illustrate in this case how the minimum 
time rate of 23d. per hour is interpreted by 
Board of Trade regulation in the shape of 
general minimum piece rates. The official 
notice relating to machine-made lace and _ net 
finishing reads as follows: 

**'The general minimum piece rates for the 
commonest quality of the following processes 
in machine-made lace and net finishing, other 
than the finishing of the product of plain net 
machines, shall, except in the case of warp 
laces, be as follows: 


For prawinc, 14d. per thread per gross 
yards for all threads. 

For ROVING, 3d. per thread per gross yards. 

For cuippine, 1d. per thousand clips. 
Two cuts shall count as one clip. 

For scoLuopine, 3d. per dozen yards. 
Stiffer or better qualities are goods finer 
than 40 inches to the double rack of 
3,840 motions. 


An attempt to meet the difficult question 
of the middle-woman was made in this con- 
nection by providing that where the worker 
fetches her own work from the warehouse, an 
additional rate must be paid to compensate 
her for her loss of time. There are few diffi- 
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culties in any trade which cannot be solved 
in practice by a Wages Board. 

It is a happy thing for the public, as well 
as for the workers concerned, that the enor- 
mous trade of paper-box making should be 
brought under decent conditions. Paper 
boxes, to hold all sorts of things from boots to 
confectionery, have in the past been made 
in filthy and infected rooms, out of which the 
boxes emerge with an apparent cleanliness 
which is altogether belied by their true condi- 
tion. Ifearit cannot be said that the unhealthy 
conditions are swept away by the enactment 
in this trade of a minimum wage of 3d. per hour 
in Great Britain and 2#d. per hour in Ireland, 
but undoubtedly something has been done 
to mitigate an evil which has its punishments 
for the innocent consumer as well as for the 
guilty employer and the sweated worker. I 
do not know whether it is fortunate or unfor- 
tunate that the white boxes, which are now 
used so commonly, cannot tell their pitiful 
history to those who use them. 

As to the box trade, we have the evidence 
of the Earnings Enquiry of 1906 to show how 
badly a minimum wage was needed in the 
trade. It is shown by this Wage Census 
that, upon returns made by the employers 
themselves, and which are not likely therefore 
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to under-state the rates paid, the average 
earnings for full time of the women employed 
was 12s. 38d. a week, and that nearly 25 per 
cent. of the women workers earned less than 
10s. a week. The present minimum rates 
which the workers are about (May 1914) to 
attempt to raise are therefore above the 
preceding average. 

The wholesale tailoring Board for Great 
Britain, as we have seen, fixed a minimum rate 
for women of 84d. per hour and for men of 6d. 
per hour. Again the Wage Census of 1906 
helps us to see how much the workers in this 
trade needed legislative assistance. Accord- 
ing to returns made by employers, women 
working full time in 1906 earned an average 
of only 12s. 11d. per week. Of the women 
working power sewing-machines, 21 per cent. 
earned less than 10s. a week. Of the hand 
sewers and finishers, 38 per cent. earned 
less than 10s. a week. These figures, it 
should be remembered, refer not to young 
girls, but to women over eighteen years of 
age. 

The minimum is now 84d. per hour, so 
that in a fifty-one hours’ week the minimum 
earning would be nearly 14s. as compared 
with the old average of 12s.11d. Like the rates 
in the other trades, the tailoring minimum is 
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not to stand at its original level and its 
increase is under consideration. 

The minimum rates in the tailoring trade 
have only been in force since February, 1913. 

In all the four trades scheduled under the 
Act of 1909, the Trade Boards have dealt with 
the question of learners, suitable minima being 
fixed for these in proper relation to the minima 
fixed for adults. For example, in the lace- 
finishing trade, the rates for learners range 
from 5s. a week for learners of thirteen and 
under fourteen years of age, up to the full 
minimum rate, which is reached at between 
fifteen and eighteen years of age, according to 
years of service. 

It may be remembered that amongst the 
favourite points of objection to the minimum 
wage principle, the slow or ageing worker takes 
a high place. We are asked to pity the 
infirm worker, and not to ruin him by a ~ 
minimum wage, which would lead to his dis- 
missal. In practice, however, the point is 
not of any real importance. The Act of 
1909 provided for it by authorising the Trade 
Boards to grant a permit exempting an 
exceptional person from the operation of the 
determination. It is of interest to note that 
so far the number of permits authorised is as 
follows : Lace finishing, 2 ; Box making, Great 
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Britain, 24; ‘Tailoring, Great Britain, 95. 
The aggregate of these special cases is insignifi- 
cant when compared with the number of work- 
people who were brought under the Act of 
1909, for the number is officially computed 
at 200,000 workers, of whom about 70 per cent. 
consist of women and girls. 


§ 3. THE EXTENSION oF 1913 


Thus, in about three years, the provisions 
of the Trade Boards Act of 1909 have been 
carried into effect, and the minimum wage 
set up in chain making by hand, lace finishing, 
cardboard-box making, and wholesale tailor- 
ing. In 1913 the early experience of the 
working of the Act, combined with the accumu- 
lating revelations of the Wage Census of 1906, 
led the Board of Trade to propose to Parlia- 
ment the extension of the Act in the manner 
contemplated by the measure itself. The 
Trade Boards Act Provisional Orders Bull of 
1918 sought to confirm the addition of the 
following five trades to the schedule. 

(1) Sugar, Confectionery, and Food pre- 
serving. 

(2) Shirt making. 
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(3) Hollow-ware. 

(4) Linen and cotton embroidery. 

(5) Calendering and machine ironing in 
steam laundries. 

The Bill was referred to a Select Committee, 
which recommended that the inclusion of the 
first four trades named should be confirmed, 
but that the last should be omitted. The 
reason for this unfortunate omission was not 
the merits of the case. It appeared that there 
are laundries, in which other than steam 
power is employed, which were not sufficiently 
described by the term “steam laundries ”’ 
used by the official draughtsman, and on this 
technical point the Provisional Order was op- 
posed, and failed. This year (1914), however, 
the Board of Trade have promptly made 
another Order with a better definition, and I 
earnestly hope it will be found that laundry 
proprietors will not have profited by the 
delay. Laundry work is a humble occupation 
which has come through the use of power 
machinery to be worked by large and small 
capitalists. We must not permit capitalist 
farming of the wash-tub to be done at the 
expense of women and girls. The prices we 
pay are high enough to afford a decent living. 
It is strange that for the getting up of a shirt 
we should pay as much as 4d. or 6d., and find 
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it yield little to the woman who actually did 
the work, just as it is strange that we should 
pay five to eight shillings for the shirt itself, 
and find it yield so little to the shirt-maker. 

The Wage Census (remember that it 1s based 
on returns made by employers and not by 
workers) shows that of the women calenderers 
who worked full time in 1906, 42 per cent. 
earned less than 10s. a week. Yet the em- 
ployers of women, proved to pay wages as bad 
as this, are fighting hard against the inclusion 
of their trade under the Trade Boards Act. 
I heartily commend to every wearer of clean 
linen the spirit of the representations made 
to the Parliamentary Committee by the 
counsel employed by the capitalist washer- 
woman, and especially the tone of the questions 
which the counsel in question addressed to 
the Board of ‘Trade representative. For 
example, when Mr. Barnes, of the Board of 
Trade, handed counsel the extraordinary 
figures I have quoted, it was received with the 
exclamation, ‘‘ This thing?” I think that 
*‘ this thing ”’ will prove too much for sweating 
laundry proprietors before this year has 
passed. 

Let us take the four trades to which the 
Trade Boards Act was extended in 1913 
and see what women earn in them. Last 
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year we had published a report on the wages 
earned in the four trades in 1906, the lapse 
of seven years between the date of inquiry 
and the date of report being explained by the 
fact that the Board of Trade has to work 
with a staff that badly needs enlargement. 

With regard to cocoa, chocolate, and sugar 
confectionery, it is shown that women working 
full time earn on the average only lls. 9d. 
a week, and that over 40 per cent. earn less 
than 10s. a week. This does not refer to 
girls, but to women over eighteen. As to 
girls, of those working full time, over 90 per 
cent. earn less than 10s., and nearly 19 per cent. 
under 5s. We plainly see, therefore, how 
well justified was the Board of Trade in 
proposing to Parliament that these workers 
should be protected by the minimum wage 
principle. 

As to shirt making, it is shown by the Wage 
Census that 22 per cent. of the women working 
full time earn less than 10s. a week. The 
average earnings of all the women employed 
for full time was only 18s. 4d. a week, and one 
is constrained to wonder what becomes of 
the price we pay in the shops for shirts. 
One part of the answer is very quickly given, 
and it is that if you buy a shirt for 6s., fully 
2s. represents the retail profit. As to the 
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remaining 4s., it 1s quite clear that not very 
much can be represented by material, and in 
view of the fact that the women in the trade 
earn an average of only 13s. 4d., a very small 
part must be represented by labour. In 
general terms we may say that the final price 
given by the consumer has very little relation 
indeed to the wages earned by the producer. 

In both the confectionery and the shirt- 
making trades the Boards, though only a few 
months old (May 1914), have completed the 
first stage of their work and are about to issue 
proposals to fix in the confectionery trade a 
minimum of 3d., and in shirt-making a mini- 
mum of 34d. per hour. 

I am not able to give information of a 
definite character in regard to the wages 
prevalent in the hollow-ware trade, but 
there is no doubt that in some of its branches 
there is a considerable amount of under- 
payment, and women employed in the industry 
in the Stourbridge district have lately had to 
strike to obtain a minimum wage of 10s. a 
week. The expressed intention of the Board 
of Trade is to deal with those branches of it 
in which women are mainly employed, and 
who are in many cases badly sweated. 

With regard to linen and cotton embroidery, 
we have the sad report of the Committee of 
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Enquiry, presided over by Sir Ernest Hatch, 
which recently investigated this subject in 
detail. The Committee recommended that 
the Trade Boards Act be extended to the 
various processes of hand embroidery, fancy 
sewing, thread drawing, thread clipping, nickel- 
ling, etc., and to the machine- stitching of 
aprons and blouses in the North of Ireland, 
provided that the Act be also applied to other 
parts of the United Kingdom where the pro- 
cesses are carried on. The report and evidence 
make sad reading, and they fully justify the 
denunciations of outworkers’ conditions in 
Belfast by the courageous Medical Officer of 
that city. It must suffice to give a few of 
the particulars which were given in evidence 
by qualified investigators. Summarising the 
cases examined by three investigators, out of 
125 thread-drawers employed by 12 firms, 29 
earned less than 1d. per hour, 22 earned 1d., © 
and 50 earned between 1d. and 2d. Of 140 
thread-clippers employed by 13 firms, as many 
as 69 earned less than 1d. an hour, 36. earned 
1d., and 22 earned between 1d. and 2d. Of 
118 embroiderers employed by 13 firms, as 
many as 41 earned under ld. an hour, 22 
earned 1d., and 34 earned between 1d. and 2d. 

One firm admitted in evidence that they 
paid 4d. an hour for embroidering pillow-shams. 
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The Committee visited a factory and saw a 
young girl, a quick and expert worker, clipping 
tray cloths for a rate which brought her no 
more than 1d. an hour. At another factory 
they saw another girl thread-drawing a side- 
board cloth. It took her twenty-three minutes 
to finish one cloth, and she earned 14d. per 
hour. The Committee made many other 
careful enquiries and were perfectly satisfied, 
as were their investigators, as to gross under- 
payment in a large proportion of cases. Such 
are some of the conditions of labour in the 
capital of Ulster to-day, and the extension of 
the Trade Boards Act to cover the trades con- 
cerned comes not a moment too soon. 

It will be perceived that without further 
legislation the Trade Boards Act could con- 
ceivably be extended to cover every trade in 
the United Kingdom. The words used in the 
Act are that the Board of Trade may make 
a Provisional Order, subject to Parliamentary 
confirmation, for any trade “if they are 
satisfied that the rate of wages prevalent in 
any branch of the trade is exceptionally low, 
as compared with that in other employments.” 
‘* Low ”’ is, of course, a relative term, and as 
the standard of living advances, the poverty 
line rises with it, and the conception of what 
is a “‘low’’ wage rises with it. It is to be 

13 
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hoped that the national amour-propre on the 
subject of wages may be soon quickened suffi- 
ciently to bring within the scope of this bene- 
ficent and practical legislation a large number 
of industries. 


IX 
THE NEW DEARNESS 


§ 1. VARIATION OF PRICES SINCE THE 
KIGHTEEN-SEVENTIES 


6 ir rise of prices in the last fifteen years 

or so has been a phenomenon of far- 
reaching importance. World-wide in its range, 
it has adversely affected wage-earners every- 
where. In the United Kingdom it has un- 
doubtedly proceeded more rapidly than money 
wages have increased, thus producing a fall 
in real wages. Throughout the world this 
New Dearness has increased political and 
social unrest. There have been food riots in 
France, Germany, Austria, and Italy, and 
similar manifestations have been reported even 
from a food-exporting country like Argentina. 
In both the United States of America and 
Canada the rise in prices has excited great 
attention and increased popular agitation 
against trusts and the control of prices. In 
not a few cities of America attempts have been 
made by the civic authorities to mitigate higher 
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prices by opening markets to relieve their 
citizens of the burden of the middleman’s 
margin. In Australasia, as elsewhere, there 
have been official inquiries as to the rise in 
the cost of living. 

Incidentally it may be noted that the New 
Dearness has struck heavily at the practice 
of Protection. Protection in modern times 
has grown contemporaneously with a fall in 
prices, and the protective duties which were 
imposed on the Continent of Europe and else- 
where were mitigated for the poor by the Free 
Trade of the engineer. In the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, as fast as protective 
statesmen piled on import duties, the engineer, 
by opening up new lands with his railways 
and by bringing about a great fall in freights 
with his steamships, fought Protection inch 
by inch. Indeed, if we take as an example 
the price of wheat in Prussia, we find that 
in the days of German Free Trade, in the 
decade following the crowning of the Prussian 
King as German Emperor, wheat fetched about 
50s. per quarter, whereas in 1895, when the 
German wheat duty was 7s. 74d. per quarter, 
Prussian wheat fetched only 380s. The 
engineer, in short, had beaten the politician, 
and the injury which the Prussian eater of 
bread suffered could only be measured by 
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him in 1895 by comparing the Prussian price 
of wheat, 30s., with its price of 23s. in Free 
Trade England. It will be easily understood 
how, under these circumstances, food taxes 
were tolerated on the Continent, when in the 
experience of living men bread had grown 
not dearer, but cheaper, under Protection. 
When the New Dearness came in, however, 
the position was completely changed. Pro- 
tective duties were tolerated when’ they 
simply meant an addition to a great natural 
cheapness ; they became intolerable when, as 
in recent years, they meant the addition of 
artificial to natural scarcity. 

The dearness which the world is now 
suffering is a dearness relative to a point in 
the history of modern prices which was reached 
in the middle of the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century. From the high level of the 
prices of the short-lived trade boom which 
followed the Franco-German war, down to 
1896, prices had been continually falling. In 
terms of human experience, the young people 
of to-day were nurtured in the experience of 
cheapness, and even the middle-aged of to-day 
hardly remember the comparative dearness 
of commodities in their early childhood. 
Thus, for the greater part of our population, 
the present dearness presents itself as a re- 
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markable and almost unheard-of phenomenon, 
and there is little wonder that it excites 
inquiry and controversy. 

Let us see, in as precise terms as It is possible 
to state the problem, what the variation in 
prices has been. The economic discussions of 
recent years have happily familiarised many 
people with the use of index numbers to 
measure variations of price. The method is 
easily understood. The prices of a base period, 
selected as a standard, are represented by 
100, and the prices of other periods are repre- 
sented as percentages of those of the base year. 
If this method is applied to a properly chosen 
list of commodities, the average variation of a 
representative group of articles can be found. 
If, further, due regard is paid to the fact that 
some commodities are more largely used than 
others, a weighted index number is produced— 
i.e. an index number fairly representing ’ 
variations in price as they affect ordinary 
consumption. A weighted index number for 
wholesale prices has been prepared by the 
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Board of Trade for the years since 1871, and 
it is given for certain of those years in the 
table on the preceding page. 

This summary record of forty-two years 
conveys the broad changes clearly to the 
mind. We see the rapid and continuous descent 
of prices down to 1896, followed by a reaction 
and a return to the price levels of thirty years 
ago. Cheapness is seen to have been unmade 
as rapidly as it was made, and now that 
prices are thirty per cent. higher than in 1896, 
and almost at parity with those of the year 
1884 (the index number for which is a fraction 
less than 115), we are constrained to wonder 
whether there is to be further reaction and 
a return to the high levels of 1880 or even of 
1875. 

If we could inform ourselves as to causation 
in this matter, we should be in a better position 
to form a fair judgment as to the future of 
prices. I think that there is material for 
judgment, if not for confident judgment. 
Many factors have played their part in the 
recent history of prices, and it is a matter of 
no little difficulty to allot to each of them its 
due weight in producing the results we have 
experienced, 
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§ 2. THE GoLD SUPPLY AND GOLD PRICES 


By means of money we express the exchange 
value of all commodities in the terms of a 
single commodity. Price is simply the ratio 
of the commodity we select as money to all 
other commodities at any given moment. 
The experience of men has led them, in the 
chief civilisations, to select gold as the recog- 
nised standard of value, and the prices we 
are discussing are the expression of values in 
terms of gold. 

While metallic money played the chief 
part, or even a major part, in practical ex- 
changes, it is quite evident that variations 
in the supply of the commodity chosen as 
standard of value had a considerable and 
immediate effect upon price. If you settle 
upon a monetary standard, and decide to 
express values in terms of it, it is obvious that 
if the selected standard become more plentiful, 
prices will rise, since those with commodities 
to sell will expect a larger quantity of the 
standard in exchange because of its greater 
plentifulness. Conversely, an increasing rarity 
of the commodity selected as standard must 
lower price, since people will be willing to 
give more of other commodities in exchange 
for it, This is the quantity theory of money. 
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Can it be invoked to explain the recent 
price phenomena ? 

Historically, it is fairly well established that 
at the end of the sixteenth century, when silver 
was the general monetary standard, the new 
flood of silver from Spanish America led to a 
great rise in prices. Again, there is little 
doubt that at a later period, when gold had 
largely supplanted silver throughout the world 
as a monetary standard, the discovery of gold 
in California and Australia led to a considerable 
appreciation of prices in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. At the opening of the 
twentieth century there has been again a 
great increase in the output of gold, and a 
considerable rise in prices. We need not 
wonder, therefore, that many have been 
tempted to seek no further for an explanation. 
There is little doubt that the quantity theory 
of money, at least as restated by modern 
economists, must be reckoned with in this 
connection, but it will help us to a proper 
perspective if we set out side by side the 
variation of prices of the last forty years, and 
contrast it with the variation of the gold 
output in the same period. This is done in 
the following statement. 

It will be seen that one thing stands out 
most clearly in this table, and it is that what- 
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PRICES AND THE GoLD OvuTPUT 





Board of Trade Board of Trade 
Year Wholesale Prices | World’s Gold Wear. Wholesale Prices | World’s Gold 
* | Index Number Output. Index Number Output, 
1900 = 100. 1900 =100. 
£ £ 
1871 136 24,000,000| 1895 91 41,000,000 
1873 152 20,000,000 | 1896 88 42,000,000 
1875 140 20,000,000} 1897 90 49,000,000 
1877 140 24,000,000; 1899 92 63,000,000 
1879 125 23,000,000 | 1900 100 52,000,000 
1881 127 22,000,000} 1901 97 54,000,000 
1883 126 20,000,000} 1903 97 68,000,000 
1885 107 23,000,000| 1905 98 79,000,000 
1887 99 22,000,000} 1907 106 86,000,000 
1889 103 26,000,000} 1909 104 95,000,000 
1891 107 27,000,000} 1911 109 96,000,000 
1893 99 33,000,000} 1912 115 98,000,000 





ever the precise effect upon prices of the 
variation in gold supply may have been, it 
most certainly has not been the main or 
dominant factor. From 1871 until 1893 the 
world’s gold output remained an _ almost 
stationary factor. Year by year there was a 
very small addition to the world’s stock of 
gold. We have to think of £20,000,000 to™ 
£30,000,000 worth of new gold a year as 
divided up amongst all the world’s peoples 
for every use whatsoever—for personal orna- 
ments, for decorative purposes, for various 
industries, and for an addition to metallic 
currencies. During this period of stationary 
gold output, prices fell rapidly. There followed 
an increase of gold output, and in 1896 and 
1897, which were record years of low prices 
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in modern times, the gold output rose to 
nearly £50,000,000 a year. In 1897, the gold 
output being £49,000,000, or more than twice 
as great as in 1881, prices were nearly one- 
third less than in 1881. Further, if we con- 
tinue the comparison down to 1900, we see 
that while the production of gold in that year 
was nearly twice what it was in 1871 or in 
1881, prices in 1900 were, as a whole, much 
lower than they were in 1871 and 1881. That, 
of course, does not prove that the doubling 
of the world’s gold production did not influ- 
ence price, but it does conclusively show that 
there were other forces at work in the world 
which, whatever the degree of influence of 
the gold output upon prices may have been, 
quite overwhelmed that influence, and not 
only wiped it out, whatever it was, but pro- 
duced much lower prices in 1900 than in 1871 
or in 1881. 

After the South African War, which slightly 
checked output, the advance in gold produc- 
tion was resumed, and in 1912 was half as 
great again as in 1900. It will be seen that 
in 1912 the world’s gold output reached, in 
round figures, £98,000,000. Between 1896 
and 1912 prices rose by about one-third ; 
between 1900 and 1912 they rose by about 
one-sixth, 
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Having at least satisfied ourselves that the 
amount of the gold supply cannot have been 
the main factor in price causation in the last 
forty years, we may usefully examine the com- 
position of the Board of Trade index number” 
with a view to ascertaining whether there has 
been anything like an equal rise in the various 
important commodities chosen by the Board 
of Trade as representative. The official index 
number is based upon the wholesale prices of 
forty-seven principal articles of consumption. 
Examination shows that of the forty-seven 
articles, thirty-seven rose and ten fell in the 
years 1900-1912 (1912 is the last year for 
which an analysis of the index number is 
available). 

The thirty-seven articles which have risen 
in price in 1900-12 are as follows: zine, tin, 
lead, cotton, British wool, foreign wool, jute, 
flax, British wheat, foreign wheat, British 
barley, foreign barley, British oats, foreign oats, 
maize, hops, rice, potatoes, beef, mutton, bacon, 
milk, butter, cheese, eggs, sugar, tea, coffee, 
wine, tobacco, foreign spirits, cotton-seed, 
linseed, olive oil, palm oil, rubber, and hides. 

The ten articles which have fallen in price 
in 1900-12 are these: coal, pig-iron, copper, 
silk, fish, cocoa, paraffin, petroleum, bricks, 
and timber, 
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This part of the inquiry is of so much signi- 
ficance, that it is well to show the degree of 
variation, whether upward or downward, in 
respect of some of the most important of the 
commodities mentioned. Here is the record: 


PRICE VARIATION OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES 
(Prices of 1912 compared with those of 1900) 








Commodity. Rise. Fall. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
47 principal articles as a whole . 14°9 ~— 
oal = 23°9 
Pig Iron — 12°4 
Copper — 2°9 
Zine 25°6 —_— 
Tin, 57°9 — 
Lead 2°4 —_ 
Cotton ., » 22°6 — 
Wool (British) . 60°1 om 
»» (Foreign). 4°4 re 
Jute : 47°2 
Silk : t —: 11°4 
Wheat (Imported) 24°7 ‘ors 
Rice 4 20°0 — 
Beef 13°8 —_ 
Mutton 4°2 — 
Bacon 50°5 _— 
Sugar 28°6 Cries 
Tea 2°] —_ 
Cocoa == 18°4 
Palm Oil . 26°0 — 
Paraffin —_ 40°9 
Timber 1°3 
Rubber 44°1 — 
Hides 41°7 — 


This partial analysis goes far enough to 
show that there is a very great range of degree 
of variation, both in the prices that have risen 
and the prices that have fallen. We see that 
one important commodity has fallen in price 
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by nearly 24 per cent., while another has risen 
by 60 per cent. Take cognate articles, to get 
as true a comparison as can be obtained in 
point of nature. Copper and zinc are metals 
which are largely used together in industry 
as an alloy. Copper fell by 2°9 per cent. in 
1900-12, while zine rose by over 25 per 
cent. We see that lead rose 2°4 per cent., 
while tin rose 57°9 per cent. Or look at 
wool, where we have the remarkable fact that 
foreign wool rose by 4°4 per cent., while 
British wool rose by 60 per cent. 

Foods offer equally remarkable contrasts. 
Beef rose by 13°8 per cent., mutton rose by 
only 4°2 per cent., while bacon rose by over 
090 per cent. 

Let it be borne in mind that all these prices 
are gold prices—+.e. the exchange value of each 
of these commodities expressed in terms of 
gold. As all these prices are gold prices, if 
the rise in the output of gold had been the 
main or predominant cause of variations of 
price in the period, all the articles would have 
been affected in very much the same way. 
It is not as though amongst the forty-seven 
articles there were a few exceptions proving 
the rule to the contrary. Ten out of these 
important forty-seven gold prices fell, and the 
exceptions are too numerous and the variations 
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too important to admit of our acceptance of 
the theory that the great increase in gold 
production that has followed upon the use of 
the cyanide process is the main explanation 
of the rise of the general price index number. 

Quite apart from the facts we have examined, 
I do not think it is very difficult to show that 
we can hardly expect an increase of gold 
output in our day to have its old effect upon 
prices. Our prices are gold prices, but com- 
merce is for the greater part carried on in 
terms of gold, with for machinery, not gold 
coins, but credit instruments, which, while 
theoretically payable in gold, could not at 
any moment be satisfied by gold if gold were 
demanded in exchange for them. The use 
of bills of exchange, and particularly of that 
form of bill of exchange familiarly termed a 
cheque, means the coining of commodities into 
effective money which is unbacked by gold. 
When a bank gives an overdraft to a creditable 
customer, it in effect coins credit, and it should 
be remembered in this connection that the 
greater part of the enormous so-called “ de- 
posits’? with British banks consist of such 
coined credits. They amount at this moment 
to well over £1,000,000,000, whereas all the 
coined gold in the country amounts to not 
much more than £100,000,000. 
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It is these practical circumstances of the 
effective currency that we have to consider 
when we endeavour to form some reasonable 
estimate of what is the effect upon prices of 
the introduction of more of the standard 
metal. We have, in short, to relate the gold 
supply, in its effect upon gold prices, not alone 
to the world’s stock of gold, but to the world’s 
stock of effective money. We see at once 
how small is the ratio of new gold, even 
in actually considerable quantities, to the 
current credit instruments of our country, to 
say nothing of all countries. 

Even when we compare a year’s new gold 
with existing gold, we must carefully remember 
that our comparison should be, not with the 
output of the year before it, or with some other 
single year at a greater distance removed, but 
with the world’s total stock of gold. A moment’s 
thought will show that year by year the new 
gold produced has to bear comparison with 
an ever-increasing total. I suppose that there 
is now in the world as a whole a stock of 
something like £3,000,000,000 worth of pro- 
duced gold. If, then, the output of 1913 
proves to be worth £100,000,000, the world’s 
stock increased last year by a little over 
3 per cent.; we should be unwise to expect 
any very great influence to be exercised by 
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that increase of 3 per cent., even if the 
world’s traders were restricted to metallic ex- 
changes, and credit instruments had never 
been invented. 

Another factor of importance, which pro- 
foundly affects the problem, is the velocity of 
exchange of money. If coined gold or coined 
credit is turned over quickly, it is the practi- 
cal equivalent of a much larger quantity of 
coined gold or coined credit turned over 
slowly. There can be no question that the 
velocity of exchange has increased and is 
increasing, and on this account also we must 
suppose that the influence of new gold, even in 
considerable quantity, is a diminishing factor 
in its effect upon price. The relation of the 
stock of gold to the volume of trade is also 
a pertinent consideration, and in this connec- 
tion the following statement, which compares 
gold output, British gold imports, and London 
bankers’ clearances, is of much interest. 

The first column shows the world’s gold 
output; the second shows how small a 
proportion of that output is retained in the 
United Kingdom (the home of the world’s only 
free gold market) for all purposes, whether 
industrial or personal or decorative or for 
currency. Compare with the small figures 
of the second column the facts of the third 

14 
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witH (3) LONDON BANKERS’ CLEARANCES 


YEAR 5 pam U.K. GOLD IMPORTS. oie 
os £ 2 

1895 41,000,000 14,600,000 7,593,000,000 
1896 42,000,000 ae 7,575,000,000 
1897 49,000,000 Ba 7,491,000,000 
1898 60,000,000 7,100,000 8,097,000,000 
1899 64,000,000 11/000,000 9,150,000,000 
1900 52,000,000 7,800,000 8,960,000,000 
1901 54,000,000 6,700,000 9,561,000,000 
1902 61,000,000 6,200,000 10.029,000,000 
1903 68,000,000 9,900,000 10,120,000,000 
1904 72,000,000 900,000 10,564,000,000 
1905 78,000,000 7,800,000 12,288,000,000 
1906 84,000,000 3,400,000 12,711,000,000 
1907 86,000,000 6,200,000 12°730,000,000 
1908 92,000,000 — 12,120,000,000 
1909 95,000,000 7,500,000 13,525,000,000 
1910 96,000,000 6,400,000 14,659,000,000 
1911 97,000,000 8,600,000 14,614,000,000 
1912 98,000,000 6,200,000 15,962,000,000 
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In 1896 we exported on balance £5,600,000 of gold. 
n 1897 imports and exports of gold balanced. 
In 1908 we exported on balance £3,900,000 of gold. 


column, by which we see that the volume of 
commercial and financial transactions, repre- 
sented by cheques and bills cleared at the 
London Bankers’ Clearing House, has in- 
creased in the same period from £7,593,000,000 
to £15,962,000,000. 

There are other minor considerations which 
point the same way. The rapid increase of 
gold production has been accompanied by a 
rapid increase of the industrial consumption of 
gold, and no small part of the new gold has 
therefore been kept out of currency. It is 
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also to be observed that the storing of gold 
by various nations as ‘“‘ war chests’’ has 
absorbed a by no means negligible fraction of 
recent output. 

We may sum up the case as to gold then by 
saying that, while it is certain that prices 
expressed in gold must have been affected 
to some unmeasurable extent by the increased 
gold output, it is clear that other and by far 
greater influences must have been also at 
work. 


§ 3. Wuy Prices HAvE RISEN 


Guarding ourselves carefully against coming 
to any dogmatic conclusion, I think we may 
usefully turn to the commercial and industrial 
history of the world in recent times to gain 
light upon the causes of the movement of 
prices. What was the cause of the fall in 
prices in the eighteen-eighties and eighteen- 
nineties shown in the table already given? 
Broadly, the answer is that it was a period in 
which the resources of the world were laid 
under contribution more rapidly than effective 
demand increased in the white civilisations. 
We should not use the just word if we said 
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that the world’s resources were rapidly har- 
vested, for harvest implies a precedent seed- 
time. It would more nearly express the 
truth to say that the best resources of the 
world were rapidly exploited as though they 
were unlimited in quantity, without regard to 
the fact that men were reaping where they had 
not sown, and without regard to the future. 
The large-scale scratch-farming, the creaming 
of the world’s richest mines, the hewing of 
the world’s best timber, were assisted by the 
invention of a host of labour-saving appliances. 
The quickly and cheaply gathered wealth was 
distributed to the world’s markets with the 
aid of improved ships, the freight charges of 
which tumbled down in such fashion that 
whereas in the eighteen-seventies it cost 7d. 
or 8d. to take a bushel of wheat from New 
York to Liverpool, it came to cost no more 
than 14d. a bushel. 
For a short period in modern times this 
new large-scale world exploitation proceeded 
more rapidly than increase of population, or 
the effective demand exercised by increased 
population, but the continuous cheapening of 
products by the opening up of new lands could 
not proceed far without a check. The use of 
machinery and the extended use of capital 
in large units raised the standard of living 
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of a considerable proportion of the world’s 
white peoples. Emigration took place on a 
large scale from poor ancient lands with small 
natural resources to rich new lands of promise. 
It is hardly realised upon what an enormous 
scale the transplantation of white men on 
the globe has been proceeding. Millions upon 
millions have left countries in which they con- 
sumed the cheaper cereals, scarcely any meat, 
and very little of leather, or metals, or other 
commodities, to establish themselves in new 
countries with high standards of living, where 
they made a new and enlarged draft upon the 
world’s wealth. Thus, what between natural 
increase of population, a rising standard of life 
all over the world, and a great emigration 
from low-wage to high-wage countries, the 
time soon came when world exploitation, 
although rapid and continuous, ceased to keep 
pace with the world’s demands for many im- 
portant commodities. That is the explanation 
which seems to me to cover the greater part of 
the ground. It is an explanation which, if 
traced in detail in connection with each and 
every commodity named above, will, I think, 
be found to have a reasonable relation to the 
facts of the case. If it is the true explanation, 
as I am inclined to think it is, it is consistent 
with the rise in price of many articles in which 
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supply could not keep pace with the demand, 
and the fall in price of other articles where 
supply, owing to the nature of the commodity 
and the circumstances of its production, was 
equal, or more than equal, to the occasion. 
What of the future of prices? I think we 
may rely upon scientific endeavour to be 
equal in the long run to the production of an 
enduring cheapness. The weapons of science 
have not yet been taken up in earnest by the 
nations of men. It is no more than haphazard 
and careless effort which has been applied to 
the world’s resources. Men in a hurry to get 
rich have despoiled territories and wasted 
natural wealth in so far as the law of the 
conservation of matter has permitted them to 
waste. There can be no reasonable doubt 
whatever, that the production of organic 
commodities, whether foods or materials, will 
be so greatly magnified by scientific method, 
that the men of the future will produce ample 
supplies of all necessary things of this kind 
with little labour. As to inorganic supplies, 
we may have faith that science will also 
show a way to the practical utilization of low 
grades of ore which cannot now be com- 
mercially employed. The economic employ- 
ment and perhaps the colonisation of tropical 
lands may, it is quite probable, add enor- 
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mously to the world’s supply of consumable 
goods. As to manufactured commodities based 
upon either organic or inorganic materials, 
the road to cheapness is already quite plain, 
given the material supplies. Thus, whatever 
the course of prices in the near future, the end 
is not uncertain. The New Dearness will pass, 
and be succeeded sooner or later by an endur- 
ing cheapness—by a scientific plentifulness 
which may or may not be expressed in terms 
of gold. 


xX 


THE ROAD TO RUIN 


§ 1. NOTES ON THE RAKE’S PROGRESS 


A eine close of the year 1913 was marked, 

amongst other things, by a remarkable 
and concerted outburst by many notable 
persons on the subject of national expendi- 
ture. Attracted by a big black heading, 
** Down the Steep Path,” in an evening news- 
paper, I found the title of a gloomy column 
more or less justified by a lengthy jeremiad of 


an ex-Prime Minister, in which, after stating © 


British public expenditure at £400,000,000 
(which is about £180,000,000 too high), he 
went on to say that the great nations were 
making for ‘‘ hopeless bankruptcy,” and that 
it was the duty of our commercial community 
to check our ‘“‘ ruinous and wasteful expen- 
diture.”’ A great and successful shopkeeper, 
maugre his dividends, has confided to the 
public that “our too-rapidly increasing 
216 
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national expenditure is steadily weakening our 
national resources, and sapping our industrial 
development.’ A Professor has written to a 
contemporary and attributed the rise in prices 
to armaments! As for the leader-writers, 
they did their best to make an unhappy 
Christmas, and I know by my extensive cor- 
respondence that they worried many inno- 
cent people. One of them in a leading daily 
paper drew for us recently such a picture of 
rapidly approaching world-wide bankruptcy 
and disaster that if only one-tenth of it were 
true the world is past salvation and rushing 
upon its doom. ‘“‘ Unless this prodigality is 
checked,”’ wrote he, “nothing can avert a 
cataclysm that may submerge civilisation. 
We utterly despair of that check coming from 
statesmen, whether at home or abroad. Alas! 
there is no longer a Gladstone.’ I could 
match these words from the recent writings of 
other despairing publicists, but there is no 
reader of these lines who can fail to have 
escaped the attention of some of our many 
Jeremiahs. 

Fortunately for our peace of mind our news- 
papers have not only leader-writers, but re- 
porters. The reporters were sent out to 
gather material for seasonable Christmas 
articles, and of these, as of the prophecies of 
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unmitigated woe, I made a choice collection 
for present and future reference. Here are 
a few of them: 

Headlines from the Daily Mail of Decem- 
ber 20, 1918: 

THE RICHEST CHRISTMAS. 
GOLDEN HOURS IN THE WEST END. 
20,000 SALES A DAY IN ONE SHOP. 

Headlines from the Daily Chronicle, Decem- 
ber 23, 19138: 
SHOPKEEPERS’ HARVEST. 


RECORD CHRISTMAS SALE OF 
PRESENTS. 


COMING RUN ON THE POULTRY 
MARKETS. 


Headlines from the Pall Mall Gazette, 
December 20, 19138: 


A CHRISTMAS OF GOLD. 
RECORD SHOPPING WEEK IN LONDON. 
LAVISH PRESENTS. 


MORE MONEY THAN EVER BEING 
SPENT. 
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Which are right, the manufacturers of 
opinion or the investigators of fact? Have 
the leader-writers special sources of infor- 
mation above the reach of ordinary reporters ? 
Have the reporters conspired to misstate the 
facts as to current prosperity ? 

For my own part I do not think the 
reporters in any way exaggerated the Christ- 
mas spending of 1918. Common observation 
makes exceedingly plausible their concerted 
opinion, uttered after professional talks with 
storekeepers and shopkeepers, that never before 
in this country was so much buying done at 
the close of the year which, according to the 
prophets of woe, saw our feet set upon the 
Road to Ruin. 


TRADE UNION UNEMPLOYMENT 


At the end of the month of December, 1888-1913 


Year. Unemployed. Year. Unemployed. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
1888 Ff te 1901 4°6 
1889 1°7 1902 5°5 
1890 3°0 1903 6°7 
1891 4°4 1904 7°6 
1892 10°2 1905 4°9 
1893 79 1906 4°9 
1894 v fy) 1907 5°6 
1895 4°8 1908 9°] 
1896 3°2 1909 6°6 
1897 5°3 1910 5°0 
1898 2°9 1911 3°1 
1899 2°5 1912 2°3 
1900 4°0 1913 2°6 
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But let us call in some more evidence. I 
turn to the Labour Gazette for January, 1914. 
I find it there officially stated that at the 
end of December, 1918, trade unions, with 
a membership of nearly 1,000,000 men, had 
no more than 2°6 per cent. of their members 
out of work, which is a very low rate for the 
winter season, as will be gathered from the 
pregnant record on page 219. 

It will be seen that in twenty-six consecu- 
tive Decembers there have been only five in 
which the trade union employment rate has 
stood at less than 3 per cent., and that two 
of those Decembers are the last two. If I 
carried this unemployment record back to 
the dreadful eighteen-eighties and the awful 
eighteen-seventies, I could show that, happily, 
in these modern spendthrift days, workmen 
do not come upon the degrees of distress 
through unemployment which occurred while 
this nation starved its Government as the first 
principle of statesmanship. 

Let us next turn to the official record 
of the Inland Revenue Commissioners, and 
in particular to the figures relating to gross 
assessments to income-tax. The follow- 
ing cheerful facts emerge (I add near es- 
timates for the last two financial years). 
In twenty years the increase has _ been 
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Gross ASsESSMENTS TO INcOoME-TAX 


(I.e., Incomes of persons having more than £160 a year; perhaps 
1,150,000 to 1,200,000 persons in 1914) 


£ £ 

1894-5 . . 657,000,000 1907-8 . : 980,000,000 
1895-6 . . 678,000,000 1908-9 . . 1,010,000,000 
1896-7 . - 705,000,000 1909-10 . - 1,011,000,000 
1897-8 . . 734,000,000 1910-11... -  1,046,000,000 
1898-9 . 763,000,000 1911-12. - 1,070,000,000 
1899-1 900 . 792,000,000 1912-13. - 1,100,000,000 
1900-1 . 833,000,000 1913-14. - 1,150,000,000 
1901-2 . . 867,000,000 1914-15. - 1,180,000,000 
1902-3. . 880,000,000 ——_____—— 
1903-4 . - 903,000,000 Inc, in 20 years £523,000,000 
1904-5. . 912,000,000 Sen 
1905-6 . . 925,000,000 Inc.in 10 years £268,000,000 
1906-7 . . 944,000,000 


£528,000,000; in ten years it has been 
£268,000,000. 

Our entire public expenditure—Imperial 
expenditure (£183,000,000 without the Post 
Office outgo, all of which, and more, comes 
back in revenue), plus local rates, amounts in 
1914 to about £2738,000,000. So that in ten 
years the income of the “classes”? has in- 
creased by almost as much as our whole 
public expenditure. 

But, lest this evidence be also fallacious, 
let us turn to the record of external trade. 
Here is the picture given us, by what are 
commonly called the Board of Trade Returns, 
of the rake’s progress as reflected in the ex- 
ternal commerce by which we so largely live: 
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British Exports 


(Of British Goods Only) 


£ £ 
1895, . 226,000,000 | 1907 . 426,000,000 
VSG |i. . 240,000,000 | 1908 . $77,000,000 
TROT . 234,000,000 | 1909 . 378,000,000 
LS tha . 233,000,000 | 1910 . 4. 430,000,000 
1899).;)., . 264,000,000 | 1911 . 454,000,000 
fe00e . 291,000,000 | 1912 . . 487,000,000 
LOOT, . 280,000,000 | 1913 . 625,000,000 
1902 .  . 283,000,000 ——__—_—. 
{PGR os . 291,000,000 Inc. in 18 years £299,000,000 
LO0GAn0 8 . 301,000,000 —____—— 
LOOK Mine . 330,000,000 Inc. in 10 years £234,000,000 
1908) 004 . 376,000,000 





In eighteen years British exports rose by 
£299,000,000. In the last ten years, the years 
in which public expenditure has risen as never 
before, exports have risen by £234,000,000. 
The £525,000,000 of 19138 would have been 
deemed incredible as recently as 1900, when, 
in what was deemed “‘ good trade,’ our exports 
were worth no more than £291,000,000. In 
due course the £525,000,000 of 1918 will 
appear dwarfed by further developments. 
We are dealing here with relative terms, and 
it is not contended that £525,000,000 is really 
an “enormous”? figure; it is merely con- 
tended that it is great as compared with 
£291,000,000 even when allowance is made 
for the rise in prices. 

These statements may well be rounded with 
the statistics of bankers’ clearances. The Lon- 
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don Bankers’ Clearing House in 1895 cleared 
£7,593,000,000 ; in 1903, £10,120,000,000 ; and 
in 1913, £16,436,000,000. 

At the close of 1913 some evidences appeared 
that we were reaching the end of the great 
and unprecedented trade-boom. The alarmists 
immediately seized on the fact, and explained 
it as caused by ‘‘ armaments.”? Could folly 
further go? In the past, when the Navy cost 
much less than now, trade booms were followed 
by slumps of the severest character. In the 
eighteen-seventies and eighteen-eighties the 
distress was terrible. On the other hand, the 
present boom, like the previous one, is ending 
in calm, and, as compared with the old days, 
little disturbance or distress. The facts, in 
short, are entirely against the scare-mongers. 

It is impossible to resist this mass of evidence. 
It stands out as beyond the pale of controversy 
that during the period in which the national 
expenditure of this country has undoubtedly 
increased at a greater rate than ever before, 
our trade and our national income have also 
increased in an unparalleled degree. If in 
the year 1903, at the opening of the fiscal 
campaign, a commercial writer had been bold 
enough to predict that in 1913 the exports 
of this country would be worth £525,000,000, 
he would have been greeted with derision. 
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Let us next see what has happened in 


regard to national expenditure. 


The follow- 


ing statement shows the increase in ten years, 
the periods compared being the financial years 
ending March 31, 1905, and March 31, 1915, 
the figures for the latter year being necessarily 
the estimates of expenditure taken from Mr. 


Lloyd George’s last Budget: 


INCREASE OF NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN TEN YEARS 


Category. 


National Debt Services 

Development and Road Improve- 
ment Funds ; 2 - 

Local Taxation Accounts . 

Other Consolidated Fund Services 
(Civil List, Justice, ete. ) 

Army 

Navy. 

Civil Services : 
Old Age Pensions : 
Insurance, Labour Exchanges, ete. . 
Education , 
Other Civil Services 

Customs, Excise, Inland Revenue 

Post Office i 


TOTAL 





Total as usually stated by including 
Post Office outgo, which actually 
brings in @ substantial profit . 


1904-5. 


£ 
27,000,000 


Nil 
11,000,000 


1,600,000 
29,200,000 
36,800,000 


Nil. 

Nil. 
15,600,000 
11,900,000 

3,100,000 


No expense. 


1914-15. 


£ 
23,500,000 


1,300,000 
12,300,000 


1,700,000 
28,900,000 
51,600,000 


12,700,000 
9,300,000 
20,500,000 
16,200,000 
4,800,000 . 


No expense. 


. |£136,200,000 | £183,000,000 


£151,800,000| £209,200,000 


In ordinary statements of national expendi- 
ture the Post Office outgo is usually included, 
but not only does the whole of the Post Office 
outgo come back to the Post Office, but more 
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beside. In 1904-5 the Post Office made a 
profit of £4,300,000. In 1914-15 it is esti- 
mated to make a profit of £5,600,000. It is 
misleading, therefore, to include in a statement 
of national expenditure the always growing 
outgo of the Post Office, when that outgo is 
not expenditure by the nation at all, but an 
exhibition of the growth of the wealth of the 
country. 

In 1904-5 the Post Office outgo was 
£15,600,000 ; in 1914-15 it is estimated to be 
£26,200,000, an increase of £10,600,000. If we 
include the Post Office outgo, we get the figures 
shown in the last line of the above table, and 
the national expenditure is untruly shown to 
be in 1904-5 £151,800,000 and in 1914-15 
£209,200,000. The national expenditure for 
1914-15, as properly stated without the Post 
Office outgo, is seen to be a very different 
figure—viz. £183,000,000. 

It will be seen that between 1904-5 and 
1914-15 there was an increase of £46,800,000 
in the national expenditure. Let us compare 
this with the growth of the income of the 
““ classes’? as measured by the gross assess- 
ments upon those who have incomes of over 
£160 a year (see next page). 

It will be seen that the increase in national 
expenditure has little more than kept pace 

15 
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GrRowTtH oF NATIONAL EXPENDITURE COMPARED WITH GROWTH 
oF TaxED INCOMES 


Gross Assessments to 


National Expenditure. Income Tax. 


£ £ 
1914-15 (Estimated) . ‘ 183,000,000 1,180,000,000 
1904-5 " 2 ; ; 136,000,000 912,000,000 
Increase . é ; ’ £4'7,000,000 £268,000,000 
Increase per cent, . ° 34°5 29°4 


with the growth of class income. Every man 
of observation must know that without refer- 
ence to official statistics, for never before in 
the world’s history has luxurious expenditure 
reached such heights of extravagance. In ten 
years, while national expenditure has in- 
creased by £47,000,000, the gross assessments 
to Income Tax have increased by £268,000,000. 
And to say that the national expenditure has 
increased by £47,000,000 in ten years is to 
exaggerate the facts of the case, for several 
factors of importance have to be taken into 
account which considerably modify the in- 
crease. In 1904-5 the Unionist Government 
borrowed £7,000,000 for naval and military 
works, whereas in 1914-15 all such works are 
placed on the estimates. Again since 1904-5 
prices have risen so_ greatly that fully 
£10,000,000 of expenditure in 1914-15 is 
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accounted for by this factor. The true in- 
crease of expenditure since 1904-5 is thus no 
more than £30,000,000, or £3,000,000 a year, 
whereas class incomes have increased by 
£26,800,000 a year in the same period. 

The real lesson to be derived from these 
figures is the very reverse of that which is 
commonly preached to us, and in saying so, I 
am merely repeating what I said again and 
again in 1904 and in 1905. It was true in 
1905 that we were not spending enough upon 
national purposes; it is only a little less true 
in 1914. To-day, in spite of what is called 
public extravagance, we are not yet collecting 
for national purposes that national tithe which 
the late Sir Robert Giffen said we might well 
devote to public needs. At this point I am 
not discussing what the money is being spent 
on. I am urging that it is sheer nonsense to 
say that we cannot afford the figure which our 
expenditure has reached. 

It was in deference to exaggerated state- 
ments as to our national expenditure that we 
put off for so long the granting of Old Age 
Pensions. If we refresh our minds as to 
what was said on that subject during the long 
years when Committees and Commissions were 
appointed to inquire into the subject, we find 
that again and again it was stated that we 
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could not afford the pensions. In the first 
edition of Riches and Poverty, published 
in 1905—in the currency that is of the first 
financial year treated in the above statement 
—I wrote: 
‘* With the gross assessments to Income 
Tax at 900 millions, the expenditure of 15 
millions on a small provision for the aged 
strikes one not as extravagant, but as an 
exceedingly modest proposal to mitigate 
the evils of the Error of Distribution.” 

And in 1914, writing nine years later, I can 
paraphrase my former statement by remark- 
ing : 

‘* With the gross assessments to Income 
Tax at 1,180 millions, a further expendi- 
ture of, say, 10 millions on Education, and 
of, say, 20 millions more to establish a 
Housing Budget for the decent housing 
of our population, strikes one not as 
extravagant, but as exceedingly modest 
proposals to mitigate the evils of the 
Error of Distribution.”’ 

And let us not forget that other nations 
have also made great increases in their national 
expenditures in late years. Like ourselves, 
they were all said to be rushing down the steep 
path ten years ago, when we were assured in 
article and pamphlet that ‘‘ imminent peril ” 
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was uponus. Alas for prophecy! There is no 
single example of a nation which has obeyed 
the prophets. 

It is exceedingly difficult to compare the 
available figures relating to the national ex- 
penditure of the various countries. Accounts 
are made up in very different ways by different 
nations, and the character of the expenditure 
is often as different as the method of account- 
ancy. This should be clearly borne in mind 
in looking at the following figures, which show 
the increase of expenditure in nine years by 
six countries. I have taken the years 1902-11 
for each country as the latest for which I 
am able to compare them all. 


GrowTs or EXPENDITURE OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES IN NINE YEARS 


1902. 1911. Increase. 
£ £ 

United Kingdom ate -5 

to 1913-14 *) . 151,800,000 | 195,600,000 | 43,800,000 
France 7 ‘ . | 147,900,000 | 184,300,000 | 36,400,000 
German Empire . - | 116,000,000 | 143,800,000 | 27,800,000 
United States ; . | 123,500,000 | 200,800,000 77,300,000 
Italy ; 4 : 74,300,000 | 110,100,000 35,800,000 
Russia F , . | 228,700,000 | 287,100,000 58,400,000 


* The figures of 1902-1911 would be misleading, because in 1902 the Boer War abnor- 
mally raised expenditure. 


In the United Kingdom figures in the above 
table I have had to include the Post Office 
outgo, because all the other figures are similarly 
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vitiated. With regard to the German facts, 
it should be understood that the figures 
quoted relate solely to the German Imperial 
expenditure, which does not compare with ours, 
because each State of the Empire makes 
expenditure which in our accounts ranks as 
Imperial expenditure. It is for that reason 
that the German figures appear to be smaller 
than ours. 

The table then is useless for the purposes of 
precise comparison. It is useful, however, as 
showing us that all these six countries have 
made great increases in their expenditures, and 
that it is far from true that the United King- 
dom has conspicuously increased hers. It is 
remarkable also that in this very period, 
during which State expenditures all over the 
world have been rising rapidly, trade, pro- 
duction, and income have also increased. All 
the prophecies of disaster and ruin have been 
most amusingly falsified. Never before has 
the world witnessed such an advance in trade. 
Never before was luxury so rampant, not only 
here, but in Germany, in America, in France, 
and elsewhere. 
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§ 2. TOWARDS A SENSE OF PROPORTION 


To return to the consideration of our own 
national expenditure, we see that it is far from 
true that the main increase in the last decade 
has been in respect of armaments, as is so 
commonly alleged and supposed. The chief 
cause of the increase is found in the new 
positive policy of social reform. Old Age 
Pensions, Insurance, and Labour Exchanges 
account for over £22,000,000 of the increase. 

As to the Army and Navy, what has been 
the actual increase in recent years of the 
armaments which we are assured can bring 
us only one thing, and that disaster? It ap- 
pears that even our Jeremiahs are acquainted 
with the fact that our Army expenditure has 
not increased in the last ten years (it has 
fallen, if the rise in prices is taken into account), 
for I do not observe any deputations to the 
Prime Minister on account of the Army, 
although an Army is, of course, not absolutely 
necessary to our national existence. It is 
upon the Navy that so much is being written 
in 1914 by men who forget that this is an 
Island which imports one-half of its food and 
three-fourths of its materials. In the table 
of expenditure figures given above, the crude 
totals of Navy expenditure in 1904-5 and 
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1914-15 respectively appear as £36,800,000 
and £51,600,000, an increase of £14,800,000. 
These figures, as we have said, are mis- 
leading. In 1904-5 the Unionists borrowed 
largely for naval purposes, whereas the Liberal 
Government, in pursuance of their pledges 
made when out of office, have paid for naval 
works out of revenue, and placed them on 
the Estimates. A true account of total naval 
expenditure for the years 1904—5 to 1914-15 
is as follows : 


British NAVAL EXPENDITURE 








Annuity in | Total Expen- Gross Total 
Repayment | diture exclu- | Expendi- of Naval 
Total Expen-| of Loans sive of ture from | 4. ronnie. Expenditure. 
diture from j|underNaval| Annuity. Loans Pry - Aid ceed 
Year, Navy Votes | Works Acts —— under Naval "| (Totals of 
(net). (including (Column 2 Works Columns 3, 4 
interest). |deducted from} Acts. and 5.) 
Column 1.) 
(1) (2) (4) (6) 
£ £ £ £ 
1904-5 36,859,681| 634,238 | 36,225,443 |3,402,575| 1,434,057 | 41,062,075 
1905-6 33,151,841 | 1,015,812 | 32,136,029 |3,313,604| 1,709,602 | 37,159,235 
1906-7 31,472,087 | 1,094,309 | 30,377,778 |2,431,201| 1,790,562 | 34,599,541 
1907-8 31,251,156 | 1,214,402 | 30,036,754 |1,083,663| 1,615,350 | 32,735,767 
1908-9 . | 32,181,309] 1,264,033 | 30,917,276| 948,262| 1,646,181 | 33,511,719 
1909-10 . | 35,734,015) 1,325,808 | 34,408,207; — 1,651,445 | 36,059,652 
1910-11 . | 40,419,336] 1,322,752 |39,096,584| — 2,022,084 | 41,118,668 
1911-12 , | 42,414,257 | 1,322,752 | 41,091,505; — 1,970,084 | 43,061,589 
1912-13 . | 44,933,169] 1,322,752 |43,610,417; — 1,863,892 | 45,474,309 
1913-14 
(estimated)| 48,809,300 | 1,311,558 | 47,497,742] — 2,023,894 | 49,521,636 
1914-15 
(estimated)| 51,600,000 | 1,311,558 | 50,338,442} — 2,000,000 | 52,338,442 
Since 1904-5 our naval expenditure has 


increased by £11,200,000. 


These figures, however, in their turn are 
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vitiated by the fact, always overlooked by 
those who talk of the recent rise in naval 
expenditure, that prices have risen very greatly 
since 1904—5, while the pay of our sailors has 
been increased by the present Government. 
Let us take the increase in naval expenditure 
since 1904—5 and correct it for the rise in prices 
and pay. The following statement approxi- 
mately represents the facts of the case: 


INCREASE IN NAVAL EXPENDITURE SINCE 1904-5 







The Same Corrected for 


Year, Gross Naval Expenditure. Rise in Prices and Pay. 


£ 
41,100,000 
47,300,000 * 





£ 
41,100,000 
52,300,000 


1904-5 
1914-15 











£11,200,000 £6,200,000 






Apparent increase. True increase. 


* This figure means that if prices and pay had remained at the level of 1904, the naval 
expenditure of 1913-14 would be £47,300,000 instead of £52,300,000. 


Neglecting prices and pay, naval expendi- 
ture in 1904-5 to 1914-15 has increased by 
£11,200,000. Taking these important items 
into account, it has increased by no more than 
£6,200,000. 

It matters very little, however, whether the 
£6,200,000 or the £11,200,000 be taken into 
comparison, or whether, in order to get the 
most alarmist view of the situation, we un- 
justly compare 1914-15 with 1907-8, and, 
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most unreasonably neglecting the rise in prices 
and pay, put it that our gross naval ex- 
penditure in the last seven years has risen by 
£19,500,000. Any of these figures, or all of 
them, ought to be considered in relation to 
the resources of the nation, and when that is 
done, any of them or all of them appear what 
they are—insignificant fractions of the national 
income. 

That is not to justify one penny of the 
increase, or, for that matter, to justify one 
farthing of the expenditure of £52,300,000. 
If we do not want a Navy, then not a fraction 
of the whole, but the whole, is waste. If we 
do want a Navy, on the other hand, it is 
childish to say that we cannot afford it, or 
that the maintenance of it brings us anywhere 
near to ruin or disaster. This country can as 
easily afford a £50,000,000 Navy as a middle- 
class man can afford to buy what is now 
irreverently called a push-bicycle. 

Argument that we do not want a Navy, or 
that the Navy is much too large, or a little too 
large, may or may not hold water. What is 
absolutely clear is that 7f we want it, we can 
afford it. , 

It is not my purpose here either to argue 
for or against a Navy, or for or against any 
particular degree of naval defence whatsoever. 
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I confine myself solely to the point: Is the 
present cost of our defences beyond our means ? 
The main argument used against the Navy 
Kstimates is that they are bringing us to ruin, 
and my contention here is that such a sug- 
gestion is without reasonable foundation. 

It is the fact that Britain spends more on 
new motor-cars than on new battleships. It 
is the fact that, according to the estimate of 
The Times’ motor expert, the purchase and 
maintenance in this country of motor pleasure 
vehicles cost £75,000,000 a year. (It may 
be observed that whereas in the last ten years 
the Navy has only cost the few gallant lives 
lost in submarines, etc., motor vehicles have 
slain thousands and maimed tens of thousands ; 
but let that pass here, although I am astonished 
that it passes so easily with those who oppose 
our defences on the score of humanity.) 

It is the fact that we spend on non-intoxi- 
cating beverages far more than the entire 
cost of the Army and Navy. 

It is the fact that we spend on intoxicants 
more than twice the cost of the Army and 
Navy. 

It is the fact that the rich spend on luxuries 
(which create highly variable trades) many 
times the cost of the Army and Navy. 

It is the fact that in 19138 the British invest- 
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ing classes made an unparalleled investment in 
publicly issued securities, amounting roundly 
to £250,000,000, and that—oh ! most monstrous 
disproportion !—£200,000,000 of this capital 
was invested abroad, lured by 6 per cent., 
while at home housing, canals, railways, 
afforestation, municipalities, and, above all, a 
national electrical power system, lacked the 
capital they needed. In one year the British 
investor could clear up the worst of the housing 
problem; in a second year he could give the 
nation a scientific power supply which would 
recreate social and industrial life and multiply 
our wealth production again and again. 

Two or more blacks do not make a white, 
and none of these facts defends the Naval 
Estimates. Each of these facts, however, 
makes mincemeat of the argument that we 
cannot afford the Navy, and that its trifling 
increase in recent years brings us to the edge © 
of a financial abyss. Each of them equally 
disposes of the mischievous notion that we 
cannot afford social reforms because of the 
cost of the Navy. 

The fact is that it is only too easy to forget 
the scale upon which the affairs of a great 
nation must be now conducted. Not long ago 
I heard it stated in the House of Commons, 
in a speech of considerable eloquence, that 
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with a sum of money which need not be pre- 
cisely stated, but which amounted to a few 
hundred millions, we could create a Utopia 
in this country. I fear it is true that a great 
many people are of this opinion, for commonly 
I observe that you have only to mention a 
million pounds to make people gasp, while to 
speak of ten or twenty millions leads to com- 
plete paralysis of their mental faculties. 
That is one of the disadvantages of belonging 
to a big country. If I were to write down 
that, having four dependents, and thus con- 
stituting with them the statistician’s delightful 
average family of five persons, I had spent 
upon them, it matters not for what purpose, 
5s. a head, no one would suspect me of extra- 
vagance, even though the 25s. had been spent 
upon mere amusement. If, however, I were 
to write down a proposal that the Government 
of this country should spend £11,500,000 more 
in a year upon a great public purpose, a very 
large number of worthy people would imme- 
diately suffer a great disturbance of mental 
equilibrium, and ask where such a lot of 
money was to come from. But the “lot 
of money”’ is just 5s. per head of our popu- 
lation. 

A sense of proportion is a most difficult 
quality to cultivate, and it is to be feared that 
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there are few who possess it. It is the chief 
difficulty which stands in the path of the 
reformer, and it is the besetting sin of many 
of those who desire to be reformers. I am 
beginning to think that almost the first thing 
a child ought to be taught at school, as soon 
as 1t understands how to perform the process 
of simple multiplication, is to multiply the 
number of people in this country by various 
sums, large and small, so that the budding 
citizen may grasp the useful truth, never to be 
unlearned or forgotten, that forty-six times the 
merest trifle amounts to a big sum. A child so 
taught would not be likely to grow up into 
an adult easily dazzled by talk about millions 
in connection with questions of Government. 
If he heard a ranting politician endeavouring 
to startle an audience by telling them that 
this, that, or the other was costing five, ten, 
or fifty millions, he would smile, remembering ~ 
that these sums for our big nation amount to 
only 2s. 2d., 4s. 4d., and £1 1s. 8d. per head 
respectively, and that therefore they are not 
large sums from a national point of view, but 
absurdly small ones—sums with which little 
can be done. And if, fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, a child so taught came to be a Member 
of the House of Commons, he would not suffer 
from that pettiness of outlook and timidity of 
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advance which burkes for the nation so many 
good and useful things. 

If 46,000,000 people are supplied with a 
starvation diet, barely enough to keep body 
and soul together, the cost of the supply as a 
whole looks big, but it is not really big. I 
suppose you could keep the British people just 
alive for 2s. a week per head spent in food. 
Let us see what that comes to. It works out 
at £239,000,000 per annum. It was a sum of 
similar magnitude which was recently referred 
to in a naval debate in the House of Commons 
as the price of a ‘‘ Utopia.” The speaker 
had forgotten to relate his few hundred million 
pounds to the needs of forty-six million 
people. 

Let us trace the evil I refer to in another 
connection. It is well known, and indeed 
generally admitted, that the majority of the 
houses of the United Kingdom are no credit 
to it. As a consequence of this well-known 
fact, we have a tremendous outpouring of 
eloquence, and of rhetoric of a tearful char- 
acter, upon housing reform. Housing re- 
formers, indeed, are as common as good houses 
are rare. But when we come to examine 
nearly every scheme of housing reform, we find 
small and timorous proposals calculated to 
make as much impression upon the housing 
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problem as though you took a pebble and 
threw it into the Atlantic Ocean. That is, 
in effect, what the numerous Acts for the 
‘“‘better housing of the working classes ”’ 
have accomplished in all these weary years of 
waiting. Each successive Act has thrown a 
pebble in the ocean, and as a result to-day our 
cities are dreary wastes of bricks and mortar, 
in which good and beautiful houses are hard 
to find. The simple fact is that the 46,000,000 
people of the United Kingdom require 
9,000,000 good houses to live in, and that if 
9,000,000 houses with the land attached to 
them cost no more than, on the average, 
£500 apiece—and £500 builds little in the 
way of a house—the bill for houses comes out 
at £4,500,000,000. A man who once got that 
into his head would never again allow himself 
to talk about constructing a “‘ Utopia ”’ with 
a few hundred millions. 

And thus also it is with education. In the 
United Kingdom the boys and girls over 
thirteen and not over sixteen years of age 
number roundly 2,500,000. As things are, 
the greater number of these are left without 
systematic training, the great majority of the 
children of the country leaving school at 
thirteen years of age. Suppose we decide to 
educate these 2,500,000 children, and to spend 
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upon them no more than £6 per child per 
annum. The bill would obviously amount to 
£15,000,000, but we cannot obtain such a sum 
for the purpose because it is not realized that 
a nation of 46,000,000 people can very easily 
find the 6s. 6d. per head—for that is all it 
is—which is necessary to accomplish the 
fruitful work of training what is now untrained. 
The general truth which emerges is this: 
that a great nation needs great policies, that 
the smallest affairs of a great nation bulk 
largely in the aggregate, that to make any 
considerable impression upon the life of a 
great nation calls for great expenditures, and 
that it is idle to dream of cheap Utopias. 


§ 3. NATIONAL EXPENDITURE AND ECONOMIC 
STABILITY 


Further to test the current alarms, let me 
take an expression used by one of the scared 
writers I have referred to—viz. the statement 
that we are being ‘bled white in order to 
satisfy the ravenous maw of clamorous militar- 
ism.’ It is well to test this not only by the 
evidence already given, but by the incidence of 
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taxation upon the individual. Let us see how 
different classes of men are being “bled 
white.”? I take some typical cases: (1) a 
clerk with £200 a year; (2) a physician making 
£700; (8) a barrister making £1,000; (4) a 
manufacturer earning £2,500; (5) a farmer 
of 380 acres at a rental of £475, making £400 ; 
(6) a man living upon investments from which 
he draws an income of £5,000. The following 
table shows what each of these persons has 
left in income after being “* bled white’ by 
Income-tax : 


Somrt TypicaL INcomME-Tax ‘‘ BuRDENS’”’ 





Income remaining 
after Tax Paid. 





Income. Income-Tax. 








1. (a) Clerk earning £200 . 
(6) Do., with 3 young children 


Physician earning £700 
Barrister earning £1,000 i 962 10 
Manufacturer making £2,500 2,354 3 


. Farmer paying £475 rent and mak- 
ing £400 


; 400 0 
. Investor with £5, 000 a year ‘ 


4,589 11 


aS 
~J 
O 
~JI . 
CLO ROBASCS 
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I submit with very great confidence that, in 
view of these facts, it is ridiculous to say that 
any one of these persons is overburdened or 
ruined by taxation. From the farmer who 
escapes Income-tax altogether to the clerk 
who has to pay 30s., from the £700-a-year 
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physician who pays only £28 12s. 6d. to the 
sleeping partner who pays only £410 a year 
although he has as much as £5,000 a year, 
each individual can only be said, if there is 
any value attaching to the meaning of words, 
to be taxed very lightly indeed. Many 
middle-class men spend more on golf than 
on the Navy; if, then, the Navy “ bleeds 
them white,’’ how do they pay for their 
golf ? 

We see as clearly from the individual point 
of view as from the national point of view 
that those who are threatening us with national 
bankruptcy simply do not know whereof they 
speak. 

I pass to some observations, partly of a 
tentative character, upon national expenditure 
in its relation to trade, production, and employ- 
ment. 

It was the accepted view in days not long 
removed that Britain was imperilled by every 
pound that she added to her national expendi- 
ture. You will find the expression of this 
view in countless places, from Hansard to 
newspaper article, from election speech to 
alarmist pamphlet, throughout the long period 
in which we were constructing slums in our 
cities, neglecting education, making no national 
provision for the aged poor, and allowing 
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physical deterioration to become the lot of a 
considerable proportion of our population. 
That, in practice, was what ‘‘ Peace, Retrench- 
ment and Reform’”’ meant to this country. 
We know that the mere hint of national 
expenditure reaching £100,000,000 was enough 
to throw into panic the leading statesmen of 
the past. We remember that Mr. Gladstone, 
blind to the fact that Income-tax payers 
formed then, as now, a small proportion of 
the electorate, actually went to the country 
on the cry, amongst other things, of “‘ No 
Income-tax.”’ 

What has also to be recorded of these years 
during which it was made a chief object of 
statesmanship to keep poor the Government 
of a rich country? History tells us that 
these years of public parsimony were marked 
at frequent intervals by grave commercial 
crises, by financial panics, and by degrees of 
unemployment which have been unknown in 
recent years. The eighteen-seventies and the 
eighteen-eighties—decades of the _ severest 
national *‘ economy ’’—were also years which 
saw millions plunged into the _ deepest 
distress. 

At long last we are beginning to awaken to 
a sense of national responsibility in regard to 
many problems. As a consequence, public 
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social expenditure has been begun and con- 
siderably increased in the last ten years 
(rising from nil to £22,000,000 a year), while 
the expenditure on defence has increased by 
a much smaller sum. If the old tradition had 
been a true tradition, if the old conception 
of starving the Government had been a true 
conception, what ought to have happened 
by 1914? There can be only one answer. 
If there was any virtue in the old ideas of 
government, these last few years could only 
have been periods of ruin and disaster for trade 
and industry, and of unprecedented privation 
for millions of workmen. Accomplished facts 
have shown us that the increased public 
expenditure has been accompanied by in- 
creased prosperity. It would, of course, be as 
futile as the conceptions which I am countering 
to argue that the record trade, record pro- 
duction, record employment, record profits, 
record external trade, and record National 
Dividend of 1918 were consequences of in- 
creased national expenditure. It is, however, 
very seriously suggested to those who talk of 
ruin while enjoying prosperity that it is for 
them to explain away if they can the re- 
markable evidence to which I have referred, 
and the further evidence that every man with 
eyes can gather for himself in the places 
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where the lion’s share of the national income 
is enjoyed and expended. 

So far from it being true that taxation has 
become intolerable, the truth is that it has not 
touched the fringe of luxury and extravagance. 
Never before in this country has luxurious 
expenditure been so wanton. Even while the 
scared ones have been talking about ruin by 
armaments, the expenditure on new motor 
vehicles has risen and passed the expenditure 
on new warships. Even while we have it 
preached that the Government is ruining the 
investing classes, the investing classes are 
spending upon what Professor Marshall calls 
things that “do little or nothing towards 
making life nobler or truly happier,’ nearly 
three times as much as the entire a 
expenditure of the country. 

For my own part, I do not doubt that the 
increased national expenditure of recent years, 
which has not been mainly on the Navy, so 
far from being bad for trade and industry, has 
been highly beneficial to the productive and 
commercial powers of the country. I believe 
that the increased national expenditure has 
been a subtraction from a too rapidly growing 
luxurious expenditure—an expenditure which 
supports trades of a highly fluctuating char- 
acter which are bad trades from the point of 
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view of commercial stability and the proper 
employment of those who work. I believe 
that the subtraction from private waste and 
the addition to public expenditure has, on the 
whole, steadied trade, production, and em- 
ployment. 


XI 
TARIFF REFORM-—TEN YEARS AFTER 


§ 1. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S CASE AND THE 
ACCOMPLISHED FAcTs 


Nie than ten years have elapsed since 

Mr. Chamberlain took his first step 
in the great fiscal agitation which has made so 
great—and in many respects, so happy— 
a change in the orientation of British politics. 
It is not very profitable to endeavour to 
imagine what processes of thought brought 


him to the position which he occupied when — 
at the end of 1903 he formulated concrete 
proposals for reforming the Customs tariff, — 


but we may well remind ourselves of the case 
for an alteration in our fiscal system which 
was then presented. 

It amounted to a representation that the 
Colonial Preference was not only an Imperial 
good, but a British good. Indeed, the speech 
at Glasgow on October 6, 19038, laid stress 
upon the case for Preference as a means of 
reviving and stimulating British industry and 
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trade. The Preference was not so much a 
sacrifice as a very good bargain for the British 
citizen, for the story went that we had only 
to consent to a tax upon food of small dimen- 
sions to ensure at once a consolidation of 
Empire and a special pull upon British 
Colonists as customers. Mr. Chamberlain 
asserted that the export trade of the United 
Kingdom had been “ practically stagnant for 
thirty years,” while other countries had made 
enormous advances; that the position would 
have been worse, but for the fact that British 
Possessions had bought increasingly from us 
while foreign trade had fallen off; the trade 
of the Colonies was essential to our future. 
Therefore we were to say to our great Colonies : 

*‘ There are many things which you do not 
now make; many things for which we have 
a great capacity of production—leave them to 
us as you have left them hitherto. Do not 
increase your tariff walls against us. Pull 
them down where they are unnecessary to the 
success of this policy to which you are com- 
mitted. . . . We offer you a Preference; we 
rely on your patriotism, your affection, that 
we shall not be losers thereby.” 

The suggestion that the Colonies should 
curb their industrial development, and be 
content to supply food and material to British 
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manufacturers was, of course, unconsciously 
borrowed from the Mercantile Theory, which 
postulated, enter alia, that a Colony should be 
regarded as, and compelled to be, a hewer of 
wood and drawer of water for the Mother — 
Country. In the unhappy past, penal laws 
enforced this pernicious doctrine; in 1903 
we were to go cap in hand and ask for what in 
ancient days we demanded. It is not sur- 
prising that the Colonists, who made an end 
of the Colonial expression of Mercantilism, made 
answer to Mr. Chamberlain in effect that we 
should do well to mind our own industries. 
And what was the price to be paid for the 
suggested quasi-monopoly of the British manu- 
facturer in Colonial markets? Let the answer 
be given in Mr. Chamberlain’s words : 
“What will it cost you? ‘What do the 
Colonies ask? They ask a preference on 
their particular products. You cannot give 
them, at least it would be futile to offer them, 
a preference on manufactured goods, because at 
the present time the exported manufacture of 
the Colonies is entirely insignificant. You 
cannot, in my opinion, give them a preference 
on raw material. Therefore, if you wish to 
have preference, if you desire to gain this 
increase, if you wish to prevent separation, you 
must put a tax on food. The murder is out.” 
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But it was to be mitigated murder, for Mr. 
Chamberlain offered the people the remission 
of other taxation to compensate them for the 
new food taxation. 

The new taxes on food were to be on foreign 
corn 2s. a quarter, except upon maize, “* partly 
because maize is a food of some of the very 
poorest of the population and partly also 
because it is a raw material for the farmers,” 
and 5 per cent. on foreign meat and dairy 
produce, except bacon, because “‘ bacon is a 
popular food with some of the poorest of the 
population.’? Further, there was to be a 
substantial preference “‘ upon Colonial wines 
and perhaps upon Colonial fruits.’”? Against 
these new taxes Mr. Chamberlain proposed to 
remit three-fourths of the tea duty (then 
standing at 6d.), half of the sugar duty (then 
standing at 4s. 2d. per cwt.), and some frac- 
tions on cocoa and coffee. Mr. Chamberlain 
put it that even if the British consumer paid 
the whole of the new duties suggested, the 
remissions would leave him practically in the 
same position. The Treasury would lose 
by the remission of old duties, but it would 
make up for the loss by “‘ the other branch of 
this policy of fiscal reform, in that part of it 
which is sometimes called Retaliation and 
sometimes Reciprocity.”? ‘‘ A moderate duty 
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on all manufactured goods,’ he went on, 
““not exceeding 10 per cent. on the average,” 
would give the Exchequer at least £9,000,000 
a year and perhaps £15,000,000 a year. 
Following this lead as far as Mr. Balfour 
would allow them, the Unionists became in- 
volved in a policy of food taxation, the inci- 
dence of which they have vainly endeavoured 
to conceal from themselves and others. It 
should be fairly obvious that if a policy of 
taxing foreign food and leaving Colonial food 
free is to amount to a preference at all, it can 
only be because the British consumer pays 
the import duty. For if the foreign supplier 
ean afford to lower the price of his supply by 
the amount of the duty, then obviously the 
Colonial producer cannot benefit, unless in the 
unprofitable satisfaction of knowing that the 
foreign producer is robbed of part of his afore- 
time profit. The very fact that such an 
arrangement is claimed to be a Preference for 
the Colonies means, and can only mean, that 
the British consumer pays an increased price 
for the entire wheat supply, and that in so far, 
therefore, as the Colonist contributes to the 
supply, he gets the higher price. The present 
writer was able to show within forty-eight 
hours of the delivery of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech approximately what the suggestion 
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meant, taking the facts of 1902 as a basis. 
It meant that upon corn, meat, and dairy 
produce together, the British consumer would 
pay £16,300,000 more in higher prices, of 
which less than £6,000,000 represented gain 
to the British Treasury, the remainder going 
to the home and Colonial producers of food. 
The Colonial gain amounted to only £1,600,000, 
or about 3s. per head of the then existing 
11,000,000 whites in the self-governing Colonies. 

Indeed, the true incidence of import duties, 
save in exceptional cases which do not affect 
the general issue, was sufficiently acknow- 
ledged in Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. He 
was careful to explain that he had no intention 
of taxing raw materials, and it is, of course, 
ridiculous to suggest that the economic laws 
governing the incidence of import duties on 
raw materials are different from those govern- 
ing the incidence of similar duties on food 
stuffs. In case after case, as, for examples, 
wool and mutton, hides and beef, bristles and 
pork, a raw material and a food are derived 
from the same animal, and derived by us 
necessarily from the same sources, so that if 
a duty on mutton or beef or pork does not 
raise price, then most assuredly a duty on 
wool or hides or bristles cannot raise price, 
but is merely a delightful expedient for extract- 
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ing money from the pockets of persons in 
places abroad. And then there were Mr. 
Chamberlain’s naive admissions with regard 
to maize and bacon, which could scarcely 
escape the attention of the most careless 
observer. 

As for the need for Preference from the 
Colonial point of view, it was clear enough in 
1903 that the self-governing Colonies stood in 
little need of it, but the recorded facts of the 
years that have elapsed have deprived the 
Protectionists of every shred of excuse for the 
suggestion that we should tax food on behalf 
of the Colonies. The facts of the case with 
regard to our imports of corn in the last 
seventeen years are shown opposite. 

Between 1902 and 1912 our supplies of 


wheat from the Colonies have risen from about 
25,000,000 cwts. to 66,000,000 cwts. If we go 


back to 1895, the turning-point when prices 
which had for long been falling began again to 
rise, we see that the foreign supply was then 
84 per cent. of the whole as against 16 per 
cent. from British Possessions, whereas in 
1912 the foreign supply had fallen to 47 per 
cent. and the supply from British Possessions 
had risen to 53 per cent. The change, unfor- 
tunately, does not make the food supply of the 
United Kingdom any safer. On the contrary, 
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Unitrep Kineapom WuHeEat Imports 


From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 
Year. 
Mal. owts. | aieh Fantodts, | Mill. Cwts. | oie Smports, 

1895 90 84 16 
1896* 91 92 8 
1897* 81 91 9 
1898 | 82 18 
1899 78 79 21 
1900 86 88 12 
1901 82 81 19 
1902 82 77 23 
1903 85 72 28 
1904} 73 61 39 
1905 72 61 39 
1906 78 69 31 
1907 74 64 36 
1908 82 75 25 
1909 68 60 40 
1910 66 55 45 
1911 58 51 49 
1912 58 47 53 





* Great Australian Drought. 

tT Observe that since 1904 the figures refer to ‘* countries of consignment ’’ instead of 
** countries of shipment ”’ as in previous years; hence from 1904 onwards the statistics 
more accurately represent the true origins of the wheat. 


to derive food from the Colonies rather than 
from foreign countries is, in time of war, to 
make it less rather than more safe. In so 
far as the claims of Preference to stimulate the 
Colonial food supply are concerned, however, 
they become ludicrous in view of the accom- 
plished facts. 

On the side of foreign competition and 
British trade progress Mr. Chamberlain’s case 
has been no more fortunate. It did not need 
further experience to tell us that the picture 
of stagnation was based upon a misconception 
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of the facts, and Mr. Chamberlain’s comparison 
of the artificially inflated trade figures of 1872 
with the artificially depressed statistics of 
1902 was exposed by the present writer as 
soon as it was coined by Mr. Chamberlain 
or rather by those who prepared his brief. 
Mr. Chamberlain did not content himself with 
pointing to a supposed stagnation in British 
trade as a whole. In speech after speech he 
referred to specific trades, and selected certain 
of them as illustrations. At Greenock on 
October 7, 1903, he said: 

‘* Agriculture, as the greatest of all trades 
and industries of this country, has been prac- 
tically destroyed. Sugar has gone; silk has 
gone; iron is threatened ; wool is threatened ; 
cotton will go. How long are you going to 
standit ? At the present moment these indus- 
tries, and the working men who depend on 
them, are like sheep in a field.”’ 

In similar vein on October 28, 1908, he asked 
at Liverpool, ‘‘What about glass?”’ And at 
Bristol on November 21, 1905, he remarked, 
‘‘ There is also the case of boots and shoes.” 

As to the alleged destruction of agriculture, 
it is plain that Mr. Chamberlain did not know 
—and as for that matter it appears that 
there are few who realise—that we produce in 
this country more than one-half of the food 
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we eat, of kinds, that is, that can be grown 
inthis country. As to the industries mentioned 
that have exports, I give in the following 
table an account of the external trade in each 
of them for the years 1900 and 1918 (I go 


back to 1900 because that was a year of record 
trade) : 


EXTERNAL COMMERCE IN CreRTAIN BritisH INDUSTRIES 


Imports 


; . Exports 
(aida ey (British Goods only). 
Trade. Year, Say ony Wee hahaa 
Rise or Fall. Rise or Fall. 
Mill. ——_————|| Mill. £. |_——————— 
Mill. £. Mill. £. 
Iron : as . | 1900 6°9 31°6 
1913 14°9 + 8°0 54°3 | + 22°7 
Woollens ; - | 1900 10°7 23°8 
: 1913 9°2 — 1°5 37°7 | + 13°9 
Cottons £ . | 1900 4°1 69°7 
1913 10°0 + 5'°9 127°2 | + 57°5 
Silks : ; . | 1900 14°0 vg | 
1913 13°3 — 07 2°2 + 01 
Glass . : . | 1900 3°1 1°0 
1913 3°3 + 0°2 1°8 + 0°8 
Boots. c - | 1900 0°6 1°5 
1913 1°0 + 0°4 4°2 + 2°7 
All Manufactures . | 1900 | 110°1 228°3 
1913 | 164°1 + 54°0 || 411°6 j|+ 183°3 





In spite of “ threatenings,”’ the iron and steel 
trade has increased its exports in thirteen years 
by £22,700,000, and in the same period the 
imports have increased by £8,000,000. These 
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figures indicate what is the truth—viz. that the 
British iron and steel industry, while stronger 
than ever before, is the subject of fierce com- 
petition. As compared with the iron industry 
of either Germany or America, it has continued 
to lose ground. The loss of supremacy to 
America is so far from surprising, that it was 
prophesied with certainty by qualified ob- 
servers fifty years ago; it is the inevitable 
consequence of the possession by America of 
the best coal and iron supplies in the world. 
The fact that the German iron industry has 
gained relatively upon ours is certainly far 
from satisfactory. It has a natural basis in 
the possession by Germany not only of good 
coal, but of fine supplies of phosphoric ores, 
which have in recent years been made avail- 
able by British invention. When this is said, 
however, a good deal must be granted to 
German science and trade organisation, and 
to the co-operation of the German State 
railways. ‘Without low freights German iron- 
masters could not have economically carried 
their ore to their coal, and it is not too much 
to say that railway rates at the British level 
would have prevented the rise of the German 
iron trade. Herein is cause for serious study 
and reflection. 

As to wool, we see an actual decline in the 
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value of imports in spite of the rise in prices, 
and a rise in British exports of £14,000,000, 
or nearly 59 per cent. It is interesting to 
compare this modern extraordinary progress 
of the most ancient British industry with its 
painful struggle in the old days under high 
Protection, when we vainly endeavoured by 
fiscal means to prevent our raw wool from 
going abroad, and sought by steps equally 
futile to prevent Continental woollen goods 
from coming in. Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘* wool 
is threatened ’’ might with reason have been 
written of the Protectionist England of, say, 
1750. 

‘We turn to cotton, and against an increased 
importation of £6,000,000, we see an exporta- 
tion rising from £69,'700,000 to £127,200,000, 
a gain of £57,500,000. It is a rise which has 
made many fortunes in Lancashire, and we 
need not be surprised that those who work 
in the industry are not enamoured of fiscal 
change. But the case of silk is fully as signifi- 
cant. Mr. Chamberlain said that silk had 
*“gone’’; he might with truth have said that 
it was about to take a new lease of life. The 
imports of silk, in spite of rising prices, have 
fallen in value in 1900-13 by £700,000. 
At the same time the exports of British silk 
have slightly increased. In these years we 
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know that the consumption of silk must have 
increased considerably, for there have been 
great trade prosperity and a large addition to 
the national income. It follows that the 
decreased imports point to an increased con- 
sumption at home of British silks. | 

Very much the same verdict would seem to 
be true of the glass industry, in which, as in 
the silk industry, our imports exceed our 
exports. It will be observed that in 1900-— 
18 there was a slight increase in the value 
of glass imports, while glass exports rose 
considerably. The consumption of glass at 
home must have risen in the thirteen years, 
and it follows that the British industry must 
have been strengthened in the period. The 
glass industry is one in which, in some 
branches, we have been much behind the 
Continent in point of technique, as has been 
shown by the evidence of trade experts, 
and it has still much to do before it can be 
considered in a satisfactory condition. 

We come next to boots, the small imports of 
which have slightly risen, while the exports 
have increased by no less than £2,700,000. 
It may be usefully observed that this industry 
is one whose materials are in every case manu- 
factured articles, and that it would be heavily 
penalised by any import duty on such articles. 
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Thus the sober examination of trades selected 
as examples of decadence, not by Free Traders, 
but by the great modern protagonist of Pro- 
tection, gives eminently satisfactory results— 
satisfactory, that is, under existing condi- 
tions of competitive production; I have 
necessarily to employ relative terms, as will 
be understood from the study of production 
which opens this volume. To take the 
matter further, I have added the statistics for 
all articles classified as ‘‘manufactures’’ by 
the Board of Trade. It will be seen that 
imports have increased by £54,000,000, while 
exports have increased by £183,300,000. Both 
imports and exports of ‘‘ manufactures ’’ consist 
very largely indeed of articles which are raw 
materials bought by manufacturers to use 
as materials. I pointed out in 1903 that 
out of £1138,000,000 worth of manufactures 
brought in in 1902 for home consumption, as 
much as nearly £638,000,000 worth consisted of 
materials and plant used in British industry. 
A subsequent and independent analysis by 
the Board of Trade entirely confirmed my 
statement on this head. The £164,000,000 
worth of imported manufactures of 19138 
were for the most part employed in British 
industry. 

Faced with the difficulty of distinguishing 
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between a manufactured article and a raw 
material in framing a tariff, Mr. Bonar Law 
in a recent speech (February 7, 1913) assures 
us that foreign countries have made the 
distinction ‘‘ without the slightest difficulty.” 
This is a curious view of the facts of the case. 
The point has always been found insoluble in 
the construction of tariffs, and in the making 
of American tariffs, as in the making of German 
tariffs, there has been no solution, but merely 
a victory for certain sections of would-be 
monopolists over certain other sections. 

Accomplished facts have thus played havoc 
with the representations and illustrations with 
which the Protectionist case was launched, 
but quite apart from the trend of our trade in 
the last ten years, the case for Protection— 
always difficult to defend—has peculiar weak- 
ness in relation both to the special case of the 
United Kingdom and the special case of the 
British Empire. 


§ 2. THE LatTeER DEVELOPMENTS OF TARIFF 
REFORM 


If we consider the United Kingdom as a 
unjt, we have the case of a country of small 
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area with but two considerable gifts, the first 
of which is coal, and the second of which is 
seaboard. Possessing coal, and what is more, 
possessing easily won coal situated near the 
sea, Britain is naturally a well-found workshop, 
for it is an easy matter to bring to its coal 
the raw or manufactured materials of the entire 
world, and to work upon them economically. 
That simple truth makes a policy of free 
imports an obvious advantage. Given free 
imports, the coal and the seaboard can be put, 
with due intelligence, to their most fruitful 
uses. It is not contended here that the most 
fruitful use necessarily results, and indeed all 
our considerations here are conditioned by 
competitive individualistic industry. How 
best to employ power and inventions is a much 
wider and nobler issue than any connected 
with fiscal matters, and it 1s discussed elsewhere 
in these pages. 

Passing from the consideration of the United 
Kingdom as a unit to the British Empire as a 
whole, we see that a common protective 
policy is impossible of application. Where 
the German Empire presents divergences of 
economic development no greater than, if as 
great as, are to be found in the United King- 
dom, the British Empire, scattered as it is 
all over the world, presents every possible 
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diversity of economic situation. It is im- 
possible to frame for it a common protective 
tariff, and the spirit of protection can only 
serve to accentuate its economic differences 
and promote political cleavages. There is only 
one possible fiscal basis for a British Imperial 
union, and that is Free Trade—not Free Trade 
in the perverted sense of the denial of import 
duties for revenue if such be necessary, but 
in the true sense of the denial of the establish- 
ment of protective Customs duties. 

Further, to deal with the British Empire 
as we find it, the agitation for Preference finds 
the Mother Country in possession of complete 
Free Trade, India and the other British pos- 
sessions, for which Imperial rule is directly 
responsible, also without protective duties, and 
the self-governing Colonies each practising 
Protection against all the world, including the 


British Empire, in various degrees. Quite 


apart from the inherent difficulties and objec- 
tions already stated, therefore, the attempt 
to set up a working system of Preference in 
the Empire as it is to-day, demands from the 
various parties to the suggested bargain 
strongly contrasted sacrifices equally repugnant 
toeachofthem. The United Kingdom is asked 
to lay down Free Trade and to tax foreign pro- 
ducts in order to create duties to be reduced or 
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repealed in favour of the Colonies. The self- 
governing Colonies are asked to give up, in 
favour of the British manufacturer, part of 
the very Protection which the agitators for 
_ Preference assert to be indispensable for the 
Mother Country itself, although it is an old 
and developed industrial nation. The people 
of India are asked to deny themselves the 
Protection claimed by the self-governing 
Colonies, even while they see the people of 
the United Kingdom enacting a tariff as a 
prime necessity for themselves. 

The many mutations through which the 
Unionist policy and representations have 
passed during the last ten years are a natural 
consequence of the inherent difficulties which 
I have stated broadly in a few sentences. 

Mr. Chamberlain proposed to tax foreign 
food and to let Colonial food go duty-free in 
order that the Colonists might gain a turn in 
price. At the same time he preached Pro- 
tection for British industries against foreign 
competition. At the same time, that is, he 
gave cause for the British agriculturist to ask 
why he should not be protected, not only 
against his foreign competitor, but against 
his Colonial competitor. The very Tariff 
Commission which Mr. Chamberlain himself 
founded, took his food programme and enlarged 
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its scope far beyond corn, and meat, and dairy 
produce, while claiming that Colonial food as 
well as foreign food should be taxed. This 
they did in 1905 (Report of the Agricultural 
Committee of the Tariff Commission, Vol. IIL, 
par. 394). So that within two years what began 
as an Imperial policy of setting up “ties of 
interest ’? for Colonial food-producers, changed 
out of all knowledge into the erection of a 
barrier between Colonial food-producers and 
the British consumer. 

Or consider the element of disruption which 
enters in connection with the Irish question. 
The economy of Great Britain is based upon 
coal, but Ireland is coal-less, and, therefore, 
as soon as Protection is accepted, Ireland 
must claim, whether Irish affairs be governed 
from Westminster or from College Green, a 
special Protection suited to her needs. In the 
volume ‘‘ Against Home Rule” published in 
1912, we find Sir Edward Carson thus exploit- 
ing the conception that Protection demands 
British duties upon Colonial products : 

‘¢T think, however, it would be desirable to 
point out that in dairy produce and poultry, 
in barley and oats, in hops, tobacco, sugar- 
beet, vegetables, and fruit, in all of which 
Ireland is especially interested, Irish products 
would have free entry into the protected 
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markets of Great Britain. Canadian and 
Australian products would of course have such 
a preference over foreign competitors as a 
Home Rule Ireland might claim, but it is 
only under the Union that Ireland could 
expect complete freedom of access to our 
markets.”’ 

Here we have it perversely argued that the 
Free Trade which exists between Prussia and 
Bavaria, or between Austria and Hungary, or 
between Piedmont and Sicily, may not be 
enjoyed by federated states of the British 
Empire. 

Equally to be deprecated are the suggestions 
which have arisen again and again that 
Imperial Protection for the United Kingdom 
should be ushered in through the doors of an 
Imperial Conference. This suggestion was first 
heard of in 1904, when apparently Mr. Balfour 
made it to postpone indefinitely the practical 
consideration of the subject. He countered 
Mr. Chamberlain by suggesting that in view | 
of the many difficulties of the subject—he has 
never ceased to harp upon its difficulties—a 
policy of Preference could not be arrived at 
without a Colonial Conference, at which the 
hands of every delegate should be free to 
discuss the subject on its merits, and that, if 
and when at such a Conference a practical 
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solution of the many difficulties was arrived 
at, that practical solution should be referred 
not only to the electorate of the United King- 
dom, but to the electorates of each of the 
Colonies. 

At Ashton-under-Lyne, on December 16, 
1912, Mr. Bonar Law went further and made the 
deplorable suggestion that the Colonies should 
be made directly responsible for the imposition 
of food duties in the United Kingdom. The 
course of events was briefly thus. The 
Government had suffered a defeat on the 
Home Rule Bill in a snap division on Novem- 
ber 11, 1912. It happened that a meeting of 
the National Unionist Association had been 
convened at the Albert Hall for November 14, 
and this meeting, therefore, found the Unionists 
in a fervour of excitement, eagerly anticipa- 
ting the downfall of the existing Government. 


The situation carried Mr. Bonar Law and Lord 


Lansdowne off their feet, and between them 
they claimed in plain terms that if they re- 
gained power they would consider themselves 
free to impose duties on food. Lord Lans- 
downe put it that if the Colonies: 

‘** Ask us to give them a moderate duty upon 
foreign wheat, sufficient to bring into our 
markets the great unlimited granaries of 
Canada and Australia, we shall not be deterred 
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from examining their proposal by the mere 
statement that it will involve the taxation of 
food, and that all food taxes are unholy things.”’ 

It was at once made plain that a consider- 
able, and indeed a large, section of the Unionist 
Party did not care to face a fourth consecutive 
General Election with food taxes on their backs. 
Headed by Lord Northceliffe’s organs, a portion | 
of the Unionist press revolted. 

The return of Mr. Tom Taylor as Liberal 
member for Bolton on November 28, 1912, 
added to Tory dismay, and at Ashton-under- 
Lyne, on December 16, Mr. Bonar Law sought 
to lay the storm by casting upon the Colonies 
the onus of imposing food taxes. He ex- 
plained that what Lord Lansdowne really 
meant was: 

*‘ If our countrymen entrust us with power, 
we do not intend to impose food duties. What 
we intend to do is to call a conference of the 
Colonies to consider the whole question of 
preferential trade, and the question whether 
or not food duties will be imposed will not 
arise until those negotiations are completed. 
We are told that the Colonies have made no 
offer, that they do not wish such an arrange- 
ment. If that is true, no food duties will be 
imposed in any circumstances.” 

This speech was not unfairly headlined by 
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the Daily Mail: ‘‘ No Foop Taxrs, UNLESS 
OvER-SEAS Dominions Insist.’’? At home 
and in the Colonies a chorus of repudiation 
followed what a Canadian organ not unjustly 
described as Tory ‘‘ manceuvring,’? and it 
became necessary for the Unionist leaders 
once more to shift their position. A me- 
morial, signed by 229 members—nearly the 
whole of the Unionist party in the House of 
Commons—begging that food taxes should not 
be made an issue at the next General Elec- 
tion, was presented to the Unionist leader on 
January 10, 19138. On January 13 Mr. Bonar 
Law replied, consenting, if returned to power 
at the next General Election, not to impose 
food duties until after a second General Elec- 
tion. The suggestion remains, however, that 
the proposals to be submitted to the electorate 
at the second General Election should be the 
result of bargaining at a Colonial Conference, ° 
and it is a suggestion which is not only repu- 
diated, but is universally disliked by the 
Colonial democracies, who, whatever may be 
their own views as to Protection, resent the 
idea that they should be dragged into the 
false position of being made partisans to the 
setting up of food taxes in the United Kingdom. 

The shifting of food taxes by a return to an 
unfortunate variant of Mr. Balfour’s proposals 
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of 1904, however, merely lays one Protectionist 
difficulty to raise another. The abandonment 
of food taxes to barter for the votes of Lan- 
cashire and other centres of industry is to 
destroy the support of Tory landlords and 
farmers, who have been promised the protec- 
tion of all kinds of food, from corn and meat 
to potatoes and fruit. As to the towns, it may 
be said that the net has not merely been spread, 
but manufactured in sight of the bird, and as 
to the rural districts, if there is any virtue in 
the doctrine of Protection at all, it is agricul- 
ture and not industry which in the United 
Kingdom stands in need of Protection. 

The grievance of the deserted British farmer 
was accentuated by the speech at Edinburgh 
on January 24, 1918, in which Mr. Bonar Law 
once more outlined a Unionist policy, prefacing 
it, with some humour, with the statement that 
‘our policy in regard to Tariff Reform is per- 
fectly definite; and it is supported now by the 
whole Party with a unanimity which has never 
existed since this controversy began.”’ 

Three things would be done, Mr. Law said, 
if the Unionists were returned to power: 

(1) They would ‘‘ impose a moderate tariff— 
lower than exists now in any industrial country 
in the world—on foreign manufactured goods.” 

(2) They would “ give to the Dominions 
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the largest preference which is possible without 
the imposition of new duties upon food.” In 
accomplishing this they would “impose no 
new duties on the food of the people, but on 
the contrary take off some of the food duties.” 

(3) They would ‘‘ endeavour to establish 
Imperial co-operation in trade as well as in 
defence,” working out the plan with the 
Colonies. 

The difficulty of distinguishing ‘‘ manufac- 
tures”? from ‘‘raw materials”? has been 
already referred to. The great body of the 
goods imported into Britain are bought not 
by or for retailers, but by manufacturers to use 
as materials. To name one illustration which 
may be given out of thousands, a duty on 
cement has been promised by the Tariff Re- 
formers to the electorate of Rochester. Foreign 
practice as to taxing cement varies enormously. 
Germany and Belgium do not tax it; America’ 
taxes it at 5 per cent. ad. val.; France taxes 
it at about 4s. a ton. In this case our Pro- 
tectionists have promised a worse tariff to the 
United Kingdom than exists in Germany—a 
tariff which would badly hit the building and 
engineering trades. 

And observe that the Buatiay farmer is 
deliberately sacrificed. He is to be taxed 
sleeping and waking through the operation of 
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duties on goods, while denied tariff profits on 
food in compensation. It will be surprising 
if the Tories in the shires do not have to pay 
dearly for so indefensible a desertion—especi- 
ally indefensible from the Protectionist point 
of view—of a great British industry. 

As to the second point, the suggestion that 
a Preference which is not a hollow mockery 
can be granted to the Colonies without the 
taxation of corn, meat, and dairy produce, 
will not stand a moment’s examination. It is 
as true to-day as in 1908, that “‘if you want to 
give a preference to the Colonies, you must put 
a tax on food.” In view of the fact that the 
self-governing Dominions do not produce tea, 
coffee, or cocoa, and that their export of 
sugar and wine is small, the suggestion that 
a Colonial preference can be granted on these 
things can only be regarded by our Colonists 
as an insult to their intelligence. 

The suggested Preference on the existing 
revenue duties would be absurd enough if it 
stood alone, but let us observe that the munifi- 
cent offer to the Colonies is accompanied by 
a promise to the British workman that the 
basis of the offer is to be destroyed. The 
home consumer is told to hope that Unionists 
will ‘‘ take off some of the food duties.’ India 
is to have a preference on tea, and again, she 

18 
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is not, for the tea duty is to go. The West 
Indies and Australia are to have a preference 
on sugar, but again, they are not, for the 
sugar duty is to go. It is black, and again, 
it is white. The late and lamented Mr. Craig, 
who used to frequent the Oval and Lord’s, and 
make neat little speeches to cricketing crowds, 
never failed to please when he ended his droll 
oration by saying: ‘“‘ That’s my opinion, 
ladies and gentlemen, but if you don’t like it, 
Vl alter it.” It was an excellent plan for 
catching pennies, but I doubt its efficacy as 
an appeal to the electorate. 

As to the third point, the outburst of indig- 
nation in the press of Canada, South Africa, 
and Australia, which has been caused by the 
Unionist political manceuvring with which I 
have dealt, shows that Colonial statesmen will 
never consent to come to an Imperial Con- 
ference to take counsel how to impose unjust © 
burdens upon the British poor. 

The outcome of ten years of fiscal contro- 
versy has thus been to strengthen enormously 
the position of Free Trade in the United King- 
dom. ‘That is an Imperial as well as a British 
good. The greater part of the trade of the 
Kmpire—all of it save Imperial imports into 
the self-governing Dominions—is already 
carried on under Free Trade conditions. To 
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destroy Free Trade in the United Kingdom 
would be to destroy the large measure of Free 
Trade within the Empire which already 
obtains, and which may be easily enlarged. 
Because the States of the German Empire are 
contiguous, the absurdity of Protection be- 
tween them. is universally admitted. Because 
the States of the British Empire are widely 
sundered, the absurdity of Protection between 
any of them does not so obviously appear. In 
real truth, however, Protection within the 
British Empire is as unjustifiable and un- 
necessary aS Protection between Saxony and 
Bavaria. The Unionist disasters of the last 
ten years may be regarded as happy auguries 
that the time will assuredly come when the 
exchange of products within the British 
Empire will be as free as it can be made by 
that greatest of all agents of Free Trade—the 
engineer. 


XII 
THE SINGLE TAX 


§ 1. THE SINGLE TAX STATISTICALLY IMPOSSIBLE 


HE Single Tax doctrine, which, in brief, 

is that the land of a country is the sole 
source of its wealth, and that the only proper 
revenue of a State is that derived from the 
appropriation of rent, is the strangest delusion 
that ever masqueraded as a gospel. It did 
not originate with Henry George, as is sup- 
posed by those unread in economic history, 
but with the Physiocrats, the school of French 
economists founded by Quesnay, who was 
born in 1694 and died in 1774. But Quesnay 
was a brilliant man and a thoughtful, and it 
would be utterly unjust to his memory to 
assert that the Single Tax doctrine was in his 
day an absurd doctrine. I have given the 
date of his death. Let us bethink ourselves 
how the most advanced races in the world 
stood as wealth producers at the time of 
Quesnay’s death. In 1774 the English people 


had but recently discovered how to smelt coal 
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with iron, and the Industrial Revolution, like 
the French Revolution, was yet to be made, 
although the ferment of men’s minds in science 
and in politics was inevitably leading up to 
these tremendous phenomena. The world of 
Quesnay was an agricultural world, and the 
school of economists which he founded was 
as right at that time in stating that the wealth 
of France or England was derived solely or 
mainly from land as the Single Taxers of 
to-day are wrong in making the same state- 
ment of these countries. The case is on all 
fours with the fate of the doctrine of Malthus. 
Malthus was born in 1766 and died in 1834, 
and when he published his famous essay on 
population in 1798, he was right in holding 
that population tended to increase more 
quickly than the means of subsistence could 
be multiplied. For Quesnay, who died in 
1774, and for Malthus, who died in 1834, the 
world was a place in which it was exceedingly 
difficult to produce and amass wealth. In the 
day of Quesnay it needed the produce of a 
whole countryside to sustain one rich lord 
or baron or squire, and such wealth as was 
produced was mainly the produce of the soil, 
other interests being subsidiary to agriculture 
and minor factors in the affairs of men. Man, 
indeed, was for the greater part, even in white 
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civilisations, very near the primitive savage 
in point of his use of the world. 

As from about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, however, the prospects of mankind, 
and man’s use of the world, took on an 
entirely new aspect. A scientific age was 
ushered in, and the march of science was so 
rapid in the nineteenth century, and that 
march is proceeding at a rate so greatly 
accelerated in this our twentieth century, that 
it has long ceased to be true that land is the 
chief source of wealth of a great modern 
nation, and every day the wealth of the great 
nations is being derived less from land and 
more from labour exercised upon clever inven- 
tions with the aid of Capital. In the poor 
and very poor countries of the world, however, 
the condition of things is very much where it 
was in the days of Quesnay. Look round the 
world and find the populous agricultural 
nations, and you also find the populous 
poor nations. It is in India and China and 
Russia that dire famine stalks periodically, 
and it is in the great modern industrial 
nations, which do not derive their wealth 
from land, in which subscription lists are 
opened to help the poor people who are 
still exponents of the arts of the world as 
they existed for Quesnay. Our Single Taxers 
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are just belated physiocrats who do not under- 
stand the economic development of such a 
nation as this, and who prate of land and of 
landlords’ exactions in a country which, for- 
tunately for itself, has long ceased to depend 
on land for its livelihood, and in which the 
landlord has been dethroned from his old 
position of sovereignty. 

In new lands, such as Canada and Australia, 
tiny populations draw wealth from vast terri- 
tories; their case is not our case, but their 
case will come to be the same as ours with 
the efflux of time. 

If what 1 have said above is true, it must 
follow that the total of land rents in the United 
Kingdom must be comparatively small. And 
so it is, as is very easily demonstrated. Here 
is a liberal estimate of the land rents of the 
United Kingdom : 


Wuat British Lanp Rents Amount To (Crroa 1913) 


£ 
Agricultural lands - 17,500,000 
Urban land, bearing houses, ete, : 
London - 16,400,000 
Rest of United Kingdom . 43,200,000 
Other landed property: ingluging 
sporting rights . 800,000 
Railways . y 5 : 5,000,000 
Canals and docks : : ¥ 500,000 
Mines and quarries y . 6,400,000 
Fishing and sporting rights . : 200,000 


Toran . : : - £90,000,000 


It will be seen that I have included every 
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sort and kind of rent derived by landlords 
for the use of their land. The aggregate, 
which amounts to no more than £90,000,000, 
includes all the rents paid for land used for 
industry, whether for factories or mills or 
workshops or warehouses or shops or railways. 
It also includes all the mineral royalties and 
wayleaves paid by those who get coal. It also 
includes all the rents received by landlords 
for sport or pleasure. It also includes all 
the rent paid for land upon which houses 
stand. 

For many years, and indeed until the publi- 
cation of my Riches and Poverty in 1905, 
the statements made by Single Taxers as to 
the aggregate of rent in the United Kingdom 
were very greatly exaggerated. The total 
was commonly stated as £800,000,000 or 
£400,000,000, and it was through believing in 
this imaginary figure that many people became — 
Single Taxers, holding that if landlords really 
drew three or four hundred millions in rent, 
the sooner they were relieved of a large part 
of it the better. Since 1905 Single Tax state- 
ments as to British rent have been toned 
down a good deal, but I am sorry to say that 
the old figures are still sometimes recklessly 
put forward. 

It will be seen that the true estimate of 
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British rents at once reveals the practical im- 
possibility of Single Tax. The public expendi- 
ture of the United Kingdom is as follows : 


£ 
True National Expenditure, Post 
Office outgo not counted (1914-15) 183,000,000 
Rates raised by Local Authorities 
(about) ; ; - 81,000,000 


Toran . : ; . £264,000,000 





As the total of British land rents is not more 
than £90,000,000, it will be seen that, if the 
whole were confiscated to-morrow, there would 
be a neat little balance of £174,000,000 to find 
from other sources of taxation. Land rents 
are barely large enough to cover local rates. 

Some Single Taxers, faced with my estimate 
of rent, have thought it well to hedge on the 
subject by alleging that the total rents now 
received by landlords are not a true measure 
of taxable land value, because much land is 
not put to its “‘ best use,’’ and that much 
land round towns is ‘‘ held up ”’ which ought 
to yield more rent. This comical assertion 
that the landlords, commonly pictured as 
extortionists, are not extorting all that they 
might, has its humorous side; but to deal with 
the argument as seriously as one can, it will 
be perceived that even if one-third were added 
to the aggregate of existing rents on the 
supposition that some land may be let at a 
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higher figure, the total would still lamentably 
fail to reach the sum necessary to meet public 
expenditure. 

It is of great interest to compare the aggre- 
gate of British land rents with the National 
Income. The National Income (1914) is about 
£2,100,000,000—the total is probably more 
rather than less than this. 

We therefore get the following strate 
comparison : 


£ 
British aggregate National Income 2,100,000,000 
Of which British landlords draw as 
land rent ; - 90,000,000 


That is to say, rent amounts to no more 
than 44 per cent. of the total National Income. 
It comes to this, then, that the Single Taxers 
of the twentieth century actually propose to 
tax 4$ per cent. of the National Income and 
to excuse the remaining 954 per cent. from 
taxation. It is finance pour rire. 

It will be seen how the actual facts of the 
British case in 1914 bear out in concrete the 
general statement with which I opened this 
subject. The statement of fact, like the state- 
ment of theory, is conclusive against the Single 
Taxers. It is not even one of those cases 
that have two sides to them. Single Tax can 
only be given credit by one who has not. 
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acquainted himself either with economic his- 
tory or with the actual facts relating to life 
and work as they exist in the United Kingdom 
at this hour. 

It is almost superfluous to proceed with the 
statistical side after what has been said, but 
it may be well to set out the official analysis of 
the estates of those who died leaving property, 
for the most recent financial year for which 
statistics are available, that ended March 81, 
1912, as given by the Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners : 


Gross CAPITAL VALUES OF THE PRINCIPAL DESCRIPTIONS OF 
' PrRoPpERTY Passina AT DEATH IN A YEAR 


1. Stocks, funds, ha and other like £ 
securities ¥ . 143,757,338 
2. Cash in the house and in bank : 19,840,987 
3. Money lent on mortgages, bonds, bills, ete. 20,265,134 

4. Trade Assets—i.e. book debts, stock, 

goodwill, etc. . - ‘ ee Sy Li he ite. 
5. Policies of insurance . : - 10,242,325 
6. Household goods, apparel, ete. é 8,597,440 
7. Agricultural land : . 16,747,384 
8. House property and business premises - 42,997,591 
9. Ground rents and other similar charges . 5,144,991 
10. Other property . ° ‘ ‘ . 22,698,470 
TotTaL Gross CAPITAL VALUES . . £306,668,438 





The above values are gross; the net values 
(i.e. net after payment of any debts due 
by the deceased) passing in the year were 
£2'78,400,000. 

The land under taxation comes mainly 
under the headings 8, 7, 8, and 9. A fraction 
only of 3, of 7, and of 8 consists of land, for 
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the mortgages are mortgages on houses as 
well as on land. The value of the agricultural 
land includes not only the land, but all the 
buildings and improvements on it, and the 
house property and business premises, of 
course, consist only as to a minor part of the 
value of land. We thus have it proved by the 
Death Duty returns, just as it is proved by 
the Income Tax returns, that land plays a 
comparatively small part in the wealth of the 
United Kingdom. 


§ 2. SomE GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


We have seen how Single Tax fails by 
reason of the changes wrought in the economy 
of modern great nations by the industrial 
revolution, and I have shown that statistical 
evidence demonstrates the impossibility of 
Single Tax as a practical policy. It is now 
of importance to consider the foundations of 
British wealth as it exists to-day. 

What is British wealth built upon? The 
answer is a plain and a simple one, and is given 
elsewhere in these pages. British wealth is 
mainly derived from our possession of coal. 
Until Britain used her coal, she was a poor 
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agricultural country with a stationary popu- 
lation and no prospects. That was Britain’s 
condition in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when Quesnay was a Single Taxer. 
But, says the Single Taxer, is not coal *‘ land ”’ ; 
is it not got from the teeming bosom of Mother 
Earth; is it not one of the “ divine gifts” 
which figure so largely in Henry George’s 
rhetoric ? Any man can answer these ques- 
tions for himself by setting out to get coal 
in the United Kingdom. He will find that 
the alleged “‘ gift of God,” the piece of “‘ land 
value,’ is hidden so deep in the bowels of 
the earth that he may not come to it unless 
he employs a great amount of capital. 

But to do industrial work you need not only 
coal but raw materials, such as cotton, wool, 
hair, jute, hemp, flax, timber, iron, copper, 
zine, tin, and many other metals, indiarubber, 
guttapercha, hides, skins, oils, and other 
things too numerous to mention. Now, the 
fact about land, and it is another fact which 
by itself entirely disposes of Single Tax, is 
that this land of ours either does not produce 
these materials at all, as in the case of cotton 
and hemp and jute and rubber and palm oil, 
or produces them in insufficient quantities, 
as in the case of iron and tin and wool, or 

produces them in ridiculously small and negli- 
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gible quantities, as in the cases of copper and 
zinc. Fully seven-eighths of the raw materials 
used in British industry to-day are imported 
from places abroad. They are the produce, not 
of the land of the United Kingdom, but of 
other lands, in which no Single Tax levied by 
a British Government can run. I have seen 
it alleged that the materials used in British 
industry pay ‘‘toll to British landlords.” 
The facts of the case, as it will be seen, entirely 
dispose of this, for practically the whole of 
the materials we use come from abroad, and 
their production contributed not a penny to 
United Kingdom rents. 

Again, when we examine the case of food, 
while we are less dependent for food than for 
materials upon places abroad, it is true that 
about one-half of the food we eat (of such 
kinds as we can grow ourselves) is imported. 
But the price of all food, or nearly all food, 
is ruled, not by supply and demand operating 
in the United Kingdom, but by supply and 
demand operating in the world at large. 
That follows from the fact that we are a Free 
Trade country, and that by virtue of free 
imports we obtain food at the lowest world 
price. Consequently, British agricultural rents 
are low, for they have fallen in the Free Trade 
era with the great fall in the price of food. 
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Even the recent rise in food prices leaves food 
exceedingly cheap as compared with the 
prices which obtained half a century ago. 
Here we have another reason why the British 
landlords’ toll is kept within small limits. Free 
Trade reduced British agricultural rents, and 
made it impossible for the landlord to screw 
up the rent of land through the operation of 
artificially high prices by protective duties. 
The whole of the agricultural rents of the 
United Kingdom amounts to no more than 
about £52,000,000 gross, and this covers the 
rent of the lands with all the buildings and 
improvements upon them, including farm- 
houses, drainage systems, fences, and every- 
thing else. Not more than about £17,000,000 
of this, and probably less, is true rent of land. 
We have the truly extraordinary fact that, 
because of Free Trade, all that British landlords 
in our wealthy country derive from agricultural 
rents is this relatively insignificant sum. 
There are some people who say: ‘“* We are 
not Single Taxers, we merely believe in the 
taxation of land values.’? The fact about the 
special or penal taxation of land values is 
that it is Single Tax plus more or less water. 
The ‘ taxation of land value’? movement is 
led by avowed Single Taxers, who desire the 
special taxation of land values as the thin 
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end of the wedge. Unfortunately, even in a 
modified form, the Single Tax is capable of 
producing most injurious results, and its opera- 
tion must injure many deserving people while 
letting off the very people who have mainly 
gained through the existence of British land 
values. 

Take, for example, the case of a British 
landlord who, owning many acres which came 
to be the site of an industrial town, sold out 
land over a long period to large numbers of 
rich and poor people. This is a real and 
very common case. Im such an instance, 
the present owners of the land value are 
obviously people who did not gain by the main 
rise in the price of urban land. Yet they are 
the persons who would be taxed by the Single 
Tax, while the original landlord, who pocketed 
the land value, would escape entirely. 

Or consider the case of mortgages. An. 
enormous number of large and small landed 
properties in the United Kingdom are mort- 
gaged, and in many cases mortgaged for the 
greater part of their value. This is especially 
true of poor people owning houses. ‘The Single 
Taxers would hit, not the mortgagee, who by 
lending money on the land and property has 
become the real owner of the greater part of 1, 
but the poor morigagor. 'Take a landed property 
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worth £600 which is mortgaged for £400. In 
such a case the real effect is that the mortgagee 
owns 400 pounds’ worth of property, and the 
mortgagor owns 200 pounds’ worth. The 
mortgagor, although owning only one-third of 
the property, would have to pay the whole of 
the land values tax, while the morigagee would 
draw his interest scot free of the tax. (Compare 
**We look upon interest as natural and just.” 
—Henry George.) I recently heard one of the 
leaders of the Single Tax movement in this 
country, a member of the House of Commons, 
challenged on this point in a discussion before 
an important political organisation, and he 
admitted that the effect would be as stated 
Pere: 

The crowning folly of the Single Tax is 
that it would seriously menace the existing 
amenities of towns. 

When we say that we tax land or any other 
commodity, we really utter an absurdity. No 
inanimate thing can be taxed, and all we have 
power to do is to levy taxes upon persons. A 
tea tax is a tax levied upon a person who 
possesses tea. A land tax is a tax levied upon 
a man who possesses land. Suppose we con- 
centrated, or attempted to concentrate, all our 
taxation upon tea. The obvious effect would 
be that people would avoid using tea, as the 

19 
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less tea they used the less they would be taxed. 
And so it is with land. If we concentrate, or 
attempt to concentrate, taxation upon persons 
owning land, people will avoid land as far as 
they possibly can. For example, suppose a 
man is building a house. He has the land to 
consider and the building to consider. If in 
respect of the building he is not taxed while 
in respect of the land he is alone taxed, it is 
most obvious that he will use as little land 
as possible in order to avoid taxation. 

Land values taxation, or the Single Tax, is 
thus the enemy of gardens, the enemy of open 
spaces, the enemy of decent town life, and 
the enemy of health. It is the friend of the 
slum, the friend of the sky-scraper, the friend 
of city concentration. 

This case against land value taxation has 
been admitted by some Single Taxers in fram- 
ing Bills for the taxation of the rating of land _ 
values, in which they have taken care to exempt 
gardens from taxation. The admission, of 
course, is a grave accusation against the whole 
policy. 

There is only one true test as to the justice 
of taxation, and that is that it should have 
regard to ability to pay. Whether we require 
revenue for Imperial or for local purposes, 
our only business is to ask what a man can 
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afford to pay and to tax him accordingly. 
(Observe, however, that local beneficial rates 
are not really ‘‘ taxes,’’ and in levying for 
them regard should therefore be paid to 
‘* benefits received ”’ as well as to “ ability to 
pay’’; this important point is recognised 
in German local taxation). A moment’s 
thought will show that if it is true that land- 
lords take the greater part of the wealth of a 
country, they must be the chief rich men of 
the country, and if therefore we tax with 
regard to ability to pay, we tax landlords. 
The chief wealth in the country is, however, 
possessed by capitalists and not by landlords, 
and what the taxation of land values seeks to 
do is to excuse capitalists from the whole or 
part of the taxation which they ought to 
bear. 

Take, for example, a town the chief industries 
of which are run, as is so frequently the case, 
by a few capitalists. These capitalists profit 
chiefly by the work of the people of the town, 
and they have the largest incomes drawn in 
the town. The rating of land values would 
seek to excuse them from taxation on their 
wealth. It would seek wholly to excuse them 
from rating, save in respect of the small sites 
upon which their businesses are carried on, 
and then only if they are the owners of those 
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sites! Thus the people in the town best able 
to support the town would be let off, and if 
the town confined itself to taxing local rents, 
it would be in a beggarly position. 

There are several cant terms used by the 
Single Taxers which may usefully be sub- 
jected to examination. The first is that a 
man ought not to be taxed upon “‘ improve- 
ments.” What is an “improvement”? The 
answer is that it is a piece of capital. A house, 
a mill, a factory—these are “* improvements,” 
and the Single Taxer seeks to gain the support 
of capitalists and owners of property, large 
and small, by suggesting that they can escape 
from taxation by adopting Henry Georgeism. 
The answer is, of course, that by the owners of 
improvements we mean capitalists, and by the 
untaxing of improvements we mean the un- 
taxing of capital—z.e. the untaxing of those 
people in the country best able to bear taxa- — 
tion, whether for Imperial or local purposes. 
If a man builds a fine house, it is a proof of 
his ability to bear taxation. If a man has a 
great factory filled with fine machinery and 
employing hundreds of thousands of men, 
it is a proof that he is able to pay (although, 
of course, we should always endeavour to 
relate these evidences of wealth to the profits 
actually made, as is done in Germany, where 
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an income tax is levied both for Imperial 
and for local purposes). 

Another cant term is that the Single Tax 
would force land into its “‘ best use.” As a 
matter of fact, the appropriation of rent by 
the State would bring about no such effect. 
Take, for example, a piece of land in Scotland 
in demand (1) by crofters and (2) by a rich 
American millionaire for sporting purposes. 
The Single Tax doctrine is that the State 
should not control the use of land, but simply 
ask the highest rent it could get. In the case 
quoted, which is typical of many other cases, 
the American millionaire could obviously pay 
more than the Scotch crofter for the land, 
and so the land would not be put to its best 
use. 

The social use of land for town areas is 
now the most important use of land in the 
United Kingdom. To secure it a city should 
own and control its area; this ownership and 
control the Single Taxer would deny. 

Finally, the assertion that the Single Tax 
would make land cheap does not bear examina- 
tion. It is forgotten by those who make the 
assertion that, while it is true that if you lay 
a tax on a man because he owns land, he will 
be more eager to sell it than he was before, 
and may therefore put it into the market 
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at a lower price than would otherwise be the 
case, the buyer of the land, although he got 
the land cheaper because of the tax, would have 
to pay the tax. Therefore the land would be no 
cheaper than before, and what we should have 
done would be to take something from the 
seller and give it to the buyer, with no 
guarantee that any social good would arise 
from the change. But that is not all. If the 
tax is to be progressive until the whole of rent 
is appropriated in the Single Tax, as is sug- 
gested, then, even at the beginning of the 
operation of the first tax, people would not 
be more eager to buy, but less eager to buy, 
because they would be fearful that the tax 
would be increased after they had bought. In 
short, the rule holds good that if you levy 
taxation upon persons through their ownership 
or use of any particular commodity, they will 
use that commodity as little as possible. 

Lest any one who has not before studied the 
subject should imagine that I have dealt too 
hardly with Single Tax, let the Single Tax 
prophet himself be heard. In The Condition 
of Labour Henry George gave the following 
concise definition of his policy, and it should 
be taken to heart by every one who is tempted 
to listen to Single Tax proposals : 

‘We have no fear of capital, regarding it 
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as the natural handmaiden of labour; we look 
on interest itself as natural and just; we would 
set no limit to accumulation, nor impose on 
the rich any burden that is not equally placed 
on the poor ; we see no evil in competition, but 
deem unrestricted competition to be as neces- 
sary to the health of the industrial and social 
organism as the free circulation of the blood 
is to the health of the bodily organism—to be 
the agency whereby the fullest co-operation is 
to be secured. We would simply take for the 
community what belongs to the community, 
the value that attaches to land by the growth 
of the community; leave sacredly to the 
individual all that belongs to the individual ; 
and, treating necessary monopolies as functions 
of the State, abolish all restrictions and pro- 
hibitions save those required for public health, 
safety, morals, and convenience.” 

The book in which this passage occurs 
illustrates the Georgian definitions. It was 
written by Henry George in reply to a Papal 
Encyclical which commended to all Christen- 
dom the protection of labour, and especially 
the labour of women and children. Henry 
George replied to the Pope, in effect, that it 
was all nonsense and worse than nonsense to 
protect labour—all that was wanted was 
Single Tax! It will be seen that Henry 
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George defends the accumulation of wealth, — 
that he defends interest, and that he is opposed 
to proposals to tax the rich more than the 
poor. He would sweep away all factory 
inspection, labour laws, and other legislation, 
in the conception that to tax land would 
set everything right! He extols competition. 
It is difficult to speak of these things with 
patience. 

To sum up, the Single Tax is condemned on 
historical and economic grounds. It is absurd, 
because the main part of the wealth of the 
United Kingdom is derived not from land, but 
from labour exercised with the aid of inven- 
tions embodied in capital. It is impossible, 
because the whole of British land rents, if 
appropriated, would not cover one-third of 
British public expenditure. 
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